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Give Your Story Wings > 


By Lurton Blassingame 


Humor’s Magic Touch 


By Arlin Bancroft 


Sweet Simplicity 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Help Your Reader 
See Your Characters .- 


By Minna Bardon 


New York News Letter 
By Harriet Bradfield 
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JUST WHY 
COMPETENT HELP PAYS 





“ ARGAIN PRICES” may be found in literary 
service as in other things, but they represent 
poor economy because: 


1. It takes years of experience writing and selling stories, editing 
and buying stories, teaching and inspiring writers to learn to be a 
really helpful critic, and this experience must be paid for. 


Qualifications 


Graduate, University of Minnesota 

One year Law School University of 
Missouri 

Post Graduate Fellow, Harvard 
College 

Post Graduate Fellow, Columbia 
University 

Special student, University of Lon- 
don, England 

Three years European travel 

Member writing staffs: Minneapolis 
Tribune, New York Sun, London 
Standard 

Washington Correspondent, Every- 
body’s Magazine 

Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly 

Managing Editor, Nation's Business 

Editor, Travel Magazine 

Special lecturer on fiction writing, 
Columbia University 


Literary Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. Morgan 
& Co 

Short stories published in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's; recent sale 
to Woman’s Home Companion; 
also stories in minor magazines. 

Articles in North American Review, 
House Beautiful, American Golfer, 
Jew York Times, etc. 


Textbook 

“Narrative Technique,’”’ the standard 
work on construction of short stories 
and novels for six years; used in 
leading colleges and selling steadily 
every year. 

A companion inspirational volume 
now in preparation. 


2. Only one who is sure of himself 
dares tell you the whole truth. A critic 
who can’t justify everything he says 
flatters you to please you. 

3. “Bargain” fees buy bargain ideas 
and such ideas never produce salable 
stories. 


!. Only a competent critic knows how 
to be constructive. Anyone can pick out 
faults. Constructive help alone brings 
growth, improvement, success, 


5. Investigation of the abilities of those 
who offer to help you will reveal what 
you may expect for your money before 
you spend it. 

Note; Twenty-two sales have been 
made by me during the past three months 
for writers, mostly beginners, working 
under my direction. For particulars see 
announcement on this page last month. 

[f you live in or near New York City, 
write or telephone me (Vanderbilt 3-1245) 
for particulars about my resident group in 
fiction writing beginning in October. 


My pamphlet, “How J IWork IWith 
IVriters,” explaining how I helped the 
authors, all beginners, of the successful 
work mentioned above, will be sent to 
you for the asking. I will read and con- 
structively criticize a manuscript for a 
minimum fee of $5 for 5000 words plus 
$1 a thousand for all in excess of that. 


Let me see what you're doing. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 





342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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.. THEY COULDN’T BELIEVE THEIR EYES 


A REAL TYPEWRITER—FOR ONLY $29.50! HANDSOME, 


EFFICIENT. READY FOR HARD, DAILY USE. EXACTLY 


WHAT YOU NEED! ANYONE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
EXPERIENCE, CAN USE IT, INSTANTLY AND WELL! 
@ TO OPERATE THE ROYAL SIGNET, INSERT A 
SHEET OF PAPER—AND TYPE AS FAST AS YOU LIKE, 
EACH CHARACTER HAS A KEY— YOU MERELY STRIKE 


THE RIGHT ONE. THAT'S ALL THERE IS TO IT! 


M@ THE PUZZLING SHIFT KEY IS GONE. ELIMINATED 
BY ROYAL'S EXCLUSIVE MONO-FACE TYPE, A NEW, 
HIGHLY LEGIBLE TYPE-FACE. fH SEE THE ROYAL 
SIGNET AT ANY TYPEWRITER DEALERS. ALSO AT 
THE BETTER DEPARTMENT AND HOME APPLIANCE 


STORES. PRICED SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Destined TO CHANGE THE WRITING HABITS OF THE WORLD 


Name. 


This Coupon is for Your Convenience... Mail today! 


Please send me literature describing the new Royal Signet. Also in- 
formation concerning your plan of monthly payments, 





Street. 





City. 


State. WD-10 
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O-FACE TYPE @ NO SHIFT KEY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


















WrRITER’s DIGEST 











HERE is still time for you to enter a short 
story in the great WRITER’S DIGEST contest. 
Trained, experienced editors who KNOW talent 
will thoroughly read every story submitted. If you 
can write WELL, if you have an iota of FAITH in 
yourself, put your story-writing ability to a test and 


enter this generous contest. 


NE hundred and two valuable prizes totaling $500 
the Editors of 


Collier's, College Humor, and the ten Fawcett maga- 


are offered. IN ADDITION, 


and a four square chance 
for fame and fortune 


zines will carefully read and consider for purchase and 


publication the twenty best stories sub- 
mitted. This gives every entrant a 
double chance for prize money and big 
time recognition. 


HE WRITER’S DIGEST contest 


is divided into two groups. 


GROUP ONE PRIZES 


IE ors 0ss-908 $100 in gold 

dad prias. ........ Portable Smith-Corona 
typewriter 

eee $25 in gold 


and 97 other valuable cash and mer- 
chandise prizes. 


GROUP TWO PRIZES 


| eon $10 in gold 
2nd prize......... $ 5 in gold 


Be a patron of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and enter the Group One contest. One 
hundred valuable prizes are offered in 
this group and in addition the best 








THE RULES 

1. Contest closes November 25th. 

2. Stories may be ANY LENGTH, as 
long as they are less than 8000 
words, 

. Any one may enter Group Two. 

4. To enter Group One, enclose a 

$1.00 6 months’ subscription, ex- 
tension, or renewal to WRITER'S 
DIGEST, OR order any book priced 
at $2.00 or over from list of titles 
on page 6l. 

5. Writers may enter ONE story in 

each group or TWO stories in all. 


w 














stories will be read by Collier’s, College 
Humor and Fawcett. 

A convenient coupon is on the next 
page. Give yourself the opportunity 
that your talent deserves. Enter this 
contest TODAY. It’s the fairest break 
you ever gave yourself. 
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Dear Eprror: 

At your request I evolved in the August issue 
of WriteEr’s Dicest a confession story, typical of 
most confession stories published, and psycholog- 
ically patterned after my own published confes- 
sions stories. 

The story dealt with an elder brother of a proud 
family and how he firmly kept his younger brother 
in line, then erred himself, and was brought to 
task and a happy ending. The story was based 
on true facts. 

Lyon Mearson, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
of Modern Romances, bought that story today 
and I suppose it will be published in December 
or January. It’s called “The First of the Family.” 

As you know yourself, the story and the bold- 
face editorial notes on the side were basically 
sound, practical advice—and this ready sale proves 
it. I enjoyed the experiment. 

Mrs. McREE VAUGHAN, 
2629 C Street, Meridian, Miss. 

A few August issues containing Mrs. Vaughan’s article 

are available. 20 cents each. 


Dear Epitor: 

I sell original, full-length dramas to private 
producers. As a play broker, I shall be glad to 
read worth while plays, written by your subscrib- 
ers. Will you kindly acquaint your readers with 
this fact. Any worth-while play coming from a 
mature mind will receive immediate and careful 
consideration. Writers may query first. 

DorotHy Maret, 
213 Wick Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Epirtor: 
The Shadow Detective Monthly has, with the 





First October Number changed its title to The 
Shadow Magazine, and increased its frequency of 
issue from once a month to two times a month. 
The publication dates are now the second and 
fourth Friday of each month. 

The increase of issue furnishes a larger market 
for short stories of the detective action type. We 
are in need of stories from 2500 words to 6000 
words, but none over that length. We especially 
prefer them about 4,000 words. 

Although we require no set formula in our 
stories, we do want the law to conquer crime. 
And we are not especially inclined toward the slow 
deductive story, but prefer the one in which the 
officer or detective solves the crime by means of 
direct action, going after his criminal and getting 
him through direct struggle, or some other method 
which requires interesting action. 

We report on ail stories within a week, and pay 
at least one cent a word on acceptance. Our in- 
ventory is low, and we are ready to buy enough 
tc stock up. 

Sincerely, 
Joun L, NaAnovic, 
79 7th Ave., New York City. 


Dear EpiTor: 

I am writing to remark that your article, 
“Praised Be Cinderella,’ is in my opinion a sen- 
sible, well-informed work. But you, say, “Echo 
the note sounded by O’Neill.” We are left to 
guess what that note is. 

As I see it, O’Neill sounded these notes: 
“Hairy Ape”’—Physical force is at the root of 
human activity, and is reaching to strangle man- 
kind. “Strange Interlude’—Every human _indi- 
vidual is a materially-chained shadow, here today, 
going tomorrow—where? (Though to me O'Neill 
seemed to be dangling midair in psychology.) 
“Mourning Becomes Electra’—He wants us to 
accept the notion that the crowning, deserved deco- 
ration for this era is entangled in debris of mate- 
rialistic and Freudian wreckage, and over all is 
a streamer of black crepe. 

Are any of these the note you advise echoing? 








Use This Handy Coupon to Enter the WRITER’S DIGEST Contest! 
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Contest Editor, Writrer’s Dicrest 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


I enclose $1.00 (cash, money order, check, or stamps), for which enter my six month 


[ ] Renewal 


[ ] New Subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. Enter my manuscript, “..........++-+ee+: 


[ ] Extension 


in the WRITER’S DIGEST Group One Contest. 


If you do not wish a six months’ subscription, you may instead order any book priced at 


For titles see page 61. 


List title of book wanted here “................ 
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| $2.00 or over. 
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paieneean mesa ” [ ] enclosed herewith. 


[ ] sent under separate cover. 
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“He’s Published a Book!” 


Make Them Say That About You 





Some time ago, we were approached 
by a young writer. He had some- 
thing on his mind. It was, simply, 
that he wished us to co-operate in 
getting other writers to join him in 
publishing a book of poetry. 


The idea intrigued us. 

We went about and discovered that he 
was not alone in his wish, but that there 
were many others, both men and women, 
who also wanted the distinction that comes 
from having books published. AND we 
found some writers who immediately con- 
ceived money-making plans if such a book 


could be published. j 

Still more, we found prose writers who 
wanted us to co-operate in other books. 

All asked us to observe but two conditions— 
that the books would be well-made and attractive, 
and that the price would be within their means. 

The upshot was that we went to work, figur- 
ing minimum costs for quality books. And, 
now, we offer to writers the results of our com- 
putations—four thrilling books, two of poetry 
and two of prose. 


The First— 

A volume of short verse, limit 12 lines to each 
poem, with a total cost to each writer of only $10, 
which will give each collaborator 25 copies of the 
book containing the selected poems. 


The Second— 

A book of longer verse, limit 24 lines each, with a 
total cost to each collaborator of only $25, which 
will give each writer 50 copies of the volume con- 
taining the collected poems. 


The Third— 

A book of short short stories, limit 1,200 words 
each, with a total cost to each writer of only $25, 
which will give each collaborator 50 copies of the 
book containing the collected stories. A feature of 
this volume will be the stamping of each writer’s 
name on the cover. 


The Fourth— 

A book of novelettes, limit 15,000 words each, 
with a total cost to each writer of only $150, which 
will give eaeh collaborator 200 co ies of the book 
containing the collected stories. AND each writer’s 
name will appear on the cover! 

These books will all be beautifully printed on 
high grade paper and strikingly bound in cloth 
—in every way meeting the Book Craft Guild’s 
tandard of Il The volumes will be 
built to retail at from $1.50 te $2.50. 

There is only one condition that writers must 
meet—each manuscript must be passed upon by 
the Book Craft Guild’s Board of Editors. Vulgar, 
pointless and unwieldy poems and stories are not 
wanted. 

To those writers who wish to make extra money 
beyond the sale of their share of the books, we will 
allow 10 per cent discount from the pro rata cost 
on all additional books ordered at the time manu- 
scripts are accepted. 

As early publication dates are desired, writers 
are urged to hasten submission of their manu- 
scripts as soon as possible. Address manu- 
scripts to— 


BOOK CRAFT GUILD 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Would you, as a friendly human favor, tell me 

exactly what the note is that O’Neill has sounded? 
Louis JuLes BECKER. 

O’Neill’s “note” referred to no one particular theme or 
motif used by O’Neill in his plays. Instead, it referred to 
the forceful powerful mind behind any O’Neill play—which 
@ priori is distinct, and trenchantly different from ‘‘notes” 
sounded by most other writers. The point made was not 
necessarily to follow O’Neil’s own themes, but rather, that 
any mature dynamic and different idea created by an un- 
known writer is worthy of all of that writer’s time and 
energies to exploit, and sell. Since, however, we believe 
most writers, including ourselves, are incapable of resound- 
ing any “notes” similar to the note sounded by Mr. O'Neill, 
‘we advised, for reasons given in the article, “Praised Be 
Cinderella,” a sheep-like adherence to the old plot of the 
little girl who makes g ; which, be it ever so humble, 
still SELLS manuscripts and entertains the public. 





Dear EpitTor: 

The first issue of “Fireside,” a quarterly maga- 
zine published by a great life insurance company, 
will appear in January. 

We are in the market for short short stories of 
not over 1000 words in length, dealing with human 
interest; personal interviews with successful men; 
general life insurance articles; sports articles; 
stories for children up to ten years old. In no 
case should the length of the manuscript be more 
than 1000 words. 

Humor, adventure, love interest, but no sex, 
no controversial, or no crime stories will be con- 
sidered. Except in the insurance articles, life in- 
surance angle is not desirable. 

Payments from $10.00 to $20.00 a story or ar- 
ticle will be made promptly upon acceptance. 

JouNn C. Frow.icuHer, 
Manager of Publications, 
Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Since I have been reading your magazine, I have 
had a four-line poem accepted by “Bird Songs 
and Their Execution Magazine,” and a short short 
story (32 words) by the Junior Epworth League 
Magazine, of Oopsberg Dell, Wis., and I owe all 
my success to you. I therefore enclose a sub- 
scription. This ought to get me as far as landing 
in Captain Billy’s Whiz-Bang, or even the Har- 
ness-Bracket Boggler Manufacturers’ Monthly, 
what? 

May I make some suggestions? 

Establish a department (or have you one al- 
ready that I missed?) where writers’ specialized 
problems may be sent for answers. For instance 
—I have a soldier story which is purely pacifistic: 
what markets are there for it? Or Miss Luella 
Roofloose wants to write a story of a one-armed 
war veteran who goes West and turns two-gun 
cowboy, and do you know any good books on 
shooting. This service for cash subscribers. 

Paut Gouin, New York. 


Cash customers and friends may at any time in- 
quire, at no personal cost, of the Editor of 
Writer’s DiceEst regarding any problem of fiction 
writing, plain, fancy or specialized, and receive 
a prompt personal answer either giving the infor- 
— requested or telling you where to get it. 
—Ep. 





Dear Epitor: 

It may be of interest to your readers to know 
that we accept for publication brief (fifty to one 
hundred and fifty words) articles descriptive of 
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I. It enables you to capitalize your good 


sail z points and get checks. 
a A young New York woman came to me 
< a for help with her writing. She had a gift 
for realistic dialogue but no knowledge of 
drama or plot. | told her the truth about 
pamal her problems—then helped her emphasize 
her good points while overcoming or avoid- 
lan ing the weak ones. We began to sell 


almost immediately. Last month | sold one 


a of her stories to "Liberty"; this morning | 
> sold another to "Collier's." Both magazines 
are looking for more stories by this author. 


ae fx] A girl who had never received more than 


six dollars for a story before she began col- 


Ce laborating with me, writes from Hollywood: 


"Hurray for the letter this morning! De- 
lighted to hear the story sold to ‘True 


— Confessions,’ as you said it would. That 
makes the sixteenth sale." 

ae 2. It tells you why your stories have been 
rejected and what to do with them. 
A Southerner writes to announce his first 

sale: "You gave me excellent help on the 

story | sent you. | rewrote it carefully ac- 

cording to your suggestions—and | got a 

check this morning from ‘Triple-X' for it." 


3. It saves your time and money. 


A Westerner writes: "'l don't see how 
you give so much for the fee charged. 


When | sent that story, | didn't have much hope 
for it. | know enough about markets to know it's a 
seller now if | can follow your clear suggestions. 

"You will find ——— —'s letter and a check 
for criticism attached to the enclosed story. He is 
not the only unsatisfactory critic into whose hands 
| fell. I'm not beefing about the money paid them, 
but it surely makes me sore to think of the time 
1 lost." 

If you want more real information about the 
principles of story writing than you can find in a 
pile of text books, write me about your interests in 
fiction and ask for a free copy of Short Story 
Fundamentals. At the back of the booklet you 
will find a few pages explaining how | can help 
you sell, 

. Better yet, send along a story for criticism. The 
Other magazines to fee is but $3 for 3,000 words or less, $1 per 


hich I’ve helped 
Glisnte sell pond thousand thereafter to 10,000. 
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and All-Fiction Magazines. 





552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 








The Truth Will Help You Sell 


FIVE 
CENTS 


The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE 
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LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of Literary, Illustrated 


NEW YORK CITY 
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MORE NEW TALENT 
NEEDED! 


Our first call for new talent convinced editors 
how much excellent material is available from 
unknown authors. With the big buying season 
at hand, we are requested to bring these editors 
any new possibilities we may discover. 

We operate an international literary agency in 
close touch with American and European markets. 
Stories and articles of all types receive detailed 
criticism and exhaustive market consideration at a 
nominal rate of $1.00 for each 4000 words. Poems 
of every length receive the same consideration at 
50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words in length obtain 
the benefit of a low standard fee of $15 for read- 
ing, revision advice, and placement service. Com- 
missions, 10% on all sales. Criticism fees are 
refunded when material is sold, even though our 
advice made the sale possible. 

MUSICAL COPYRIGHT, the sensational new 
book for writers, dramatists, and composers, 
which was placed after our editorial director 
had collaborated in its preparation, is gaining 
approval everywhere. Already endorsed by the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. 460 Pages, illustrated. Regular 
price, $6; to new clients we allow a_ special 
price of $5, postpaid. Remittance to accom- 
pany all orders. 


Copyright and typing service. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Ave., New York City 











$1500 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
FOR FIRST BOOK~- 


and other remarkable successes by new writ- 
ers who work with me. 


CAN I HELP YOU WRITE TO SELL? 
I CAN! By methods that are different, 
highly individualized, practical, unique, and 
backed by twenty years success. Hundreds 
of manuscripts by me and by writers asso- 
ciated with me have sold to leading book 
publishers and magazines, Saturday Evening 
Post, American Magazine, True Story, etc. 

I guide and help you produce and sell short 
stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
biographies and all book scripts, including novels. 
Beginners coached and unrecognized talented writers 
developed. 

Editorial collaboration, manuscript criticism. 
Complete selling service. Reasonable rates. 

There is a way for you to write successfully and 
I’ll tell you exactly how I propose to assist you— 
without obli gation. Write today for my _ booklet. 
A stimulating story with a message for you about 
my work with writers. Free on request. 


Please address— 


M. K. WISEHART 


20 East Twenty-ninth Street 
New York City 


Ten years member of editorial staff and regular con- 
tributor to American Magazine. Lecturer in charge 
of Fiction Writer’s Workshop, Evening Session, 
College of the City of New York. 
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successful ideas and of methods used by retail 
stores in their advertising, in training salespeople, 
reducing expenses, in meeting competition, in col- 
lecting old accounts, in reviving inactive accounts, 
and anything relating to any other unusual poli- 
cies or plans of up-to-date merchants. 

We pay fifty cents to three dollars for accept- 
able ideas which have actually been used. We 
want the name of the store, and preferably the 
name of the man who put the idea into effect. We 
can use a large number of such reported ideas. 
Samples of advertisements, advertising or collec- 
tion letters, printed forms used in various retail 
operations, or other material to illustrate the idea 
will add to the desirability of the material. 

Payment is made upon acceptance. 

Reap, Editor, 
Merchandising Data Bureau, 
732 Sherman St., Chicago. 


Dear Epitor: 

We will publish a series of paper-bound literary 
pamphlets under the general title of “Golden Books 
of Literature” which will retail at 10c each. 
The editor will be glad to examine manuscripts, 
either prose or poetry, not to exceed 2500 words 
and 276 lines, respectively, and will report prompt- 
ly. Enclose stamps for rteurn. Address James 
Taylor Adams, Editor, Golden Books of Literature, 

JAMEs TayLor ADAMS, 
Big Laurel, Va. 


Dear Epitor: 

A new magazine to be issued by Narrative Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 201 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now in the market for smart, spark- 
ling, sophisticated, swiftly moving romances, oc- 
casionally verging on the naughty in a blase, New 
Yorker manner. The gay, satiric, musical comedy 
viewpoint—a colorful, light-hearted, clear-seeing 
youthful viewpoint. Swagger, dressed-up stuff— 
the town car, beautiful girls, gorgeous gowns, the 
latest hairdress, top hats, clever talk, a good time. 

As for backgrounds: Broadway, Hollywood, 
Lake Placid (winter sports), Havana, Bermuda, 
the Mediterranean, Honolulu, Paris, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Palm Beach, on shipboard, at the races, 
the theatre (front or backstage), on the golf 
links, tennis courts, in private swimming pools. 

Plot, of course. Characters that step out and 
act their parts and talk their lines instead of being 
talked about at great length by the author. 

So much for generalizations. Lengths should 
run as follows: Novelets: from 10,000 to 15,000 
words; short stories from 2500 to 500. And an 
occasional brief article of from 1500 to 2500 
words such as a racy, biographical vignette of a 
gay celebrity, or a satiric article on alimony, or 
other timely “problem” stuff that can be treated 
with light, journalistic brilliance, 

Payment at fair rates on acceptance. 

WiraM H. Koroep, President. 


Dear Epitor: 

Popular Publications is in the market for West- 
erns of all lengths up to twenty-five thousand 
words. Story and character values are being em- 
phasized rather than forced action of the gun- 
dummy type, but all stories to make the grade in 
this market must pack dramatic punch. Unusual 
story situations and unexpected plot twists are par- 
ticularly wanted, as a real attempt is to be made 
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to get away from the trite and the hackneyed in 
Western plotting. Gunmen and gun-fights are of 
course not barred, but they must have real mo- 
tivation behind them, 

In other words, don’t manufacture a gun battle 
just to give your story the proper high-powered 
send-off. If you can give your characters human, 
valid reasons for dragging their hardware, let 
’em go to it. We like action, in its proper place 
and value. But we don’t want the old brand of 
hectic, unmotivated bullet-throwing that gets the 
story nowhere and callouses the reader to the real 
thing when it comes along. All stories must have 
bona fide Western color and atmosphere, but story 
material may be dug from the entire history of the 
White Man’s West, since there are no definite 
period limits implied in our story policy, 

Rates range upward from one cent a word. 
Payment is made on acceptance, and every effort 
will be made toward speedy decisions and quick 
checks. Rocers TERRILL, Editor, 

205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

I noted your comments regarding my new 
novel. . It was Lafcadio Hearn who said that 
no book worth the reading was ever written as 
planned. Whether “Laughter in Hell’ is worth 
the reading is of no moment. It was not written 
as planned. It had several beginnings and springs 
from an idea conceived more than eleven years 
ago. I began it with the hope that it would be 
the greatest prize fight novel ever written. 

It meandered mentally for months and _ finally 
ended many miles away from my original idea 
and the prize-fight novel. The prize-fight novel 
was to contain two strong characters, a father and 
a son. The father was to go through the agonies 
of a Jean Valjean. His son was to inherit his 
physique and become a great pugilist. By the 
time I had finished the first book, the father had 
so completely run away with it that I could not 
top the picture of the father with a picture of the 
son. 

Eleven years ago, in a novel, I tried to work a 
heavy, inarticulate boy into the varied experiences 
(including knowledge of chain gangs) which I 
had lived in the South. The boy’s name was Den- 
nis Darrell and the book was called “Passing Stran- 
gers.’ I worked on the book for many months 
and lived as best I, could in a small furnished 
room. The book completed, it was immediately 
rejected. I went through the usual valleys of de- 
spair. I tried to weave other material through 
“Passing Strangers” and then laid it aside. 

Six years later I had lunch with George Palmer 
Putnam, at that time about the best literary agent 
in New York. He asked me if I had any ideas. 
I told him of that part of “Passing Strangers” 
which had nothing to do with a chain gang. To 
my astonishment, he sold it to Walter Wanger 
of Paramount in four days. The sum given was 
$15,000. The great French writer was right when 
he said that “Nothing is ever lost.” 

Many of the dramatic episodes in “Laughter in 
Hell” grew out of the words of an old woman 
who ran away from home in her teens and en- 
countered the great yellow fever epidemic in 
Memphis. To make use of her incidents, after 
much mulling, I placed the hero of my story in a 
Southern state, put him by various manipulations 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for publi- 
cation can find in any training course any trick 
of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 
he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and 
keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: ‘“‘Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc. 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men responsible 
for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 

it During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gr adually the pace quickens. 
3efore you realize it, you are swinging into the mere diffi- 
cult special stories and interviews. You are gaining con- 
fidence—facility—style. And you will soon be ready (if 
you possess any natural ability at the start) to begin doing 
some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks for $25, $50, 
and $100—for short stories, brief articles, humorous con- 
tributions, items of current interest, and other material 
that can easily be turned out in spare time—are goals 
worth aiming at. 





Why newspaper writing! 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing and 

keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely 
with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted with 
problems of invention, plot and character. You concentrate 
on learning how to use words accurately—expressively— 
vividly. There is no other training like it. Nine out of 
ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists attribute 
their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘“‘How 
can I be sure?”? you may have asked yourself. We have 
a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer your 
question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
l 1776 Broadway, New York 
I Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing I 
| Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
1 for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—October. 
| Mr. | 
| END: PF sievewde ss cvcsCsenewneeweugesd~seaN genset ebe 
Miss | 
I Fn OE Pe eT Lee eT Te ee Te | 
| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will ! 
7J322 call on you.) | 
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Hello, Folks 


Step right up for your share of bargains during our third anniversary. 17 
editors replied to our queries and told us how they’d like to see your mss. presented; 
presto, we stocked up on those items and they’re yours at reduced prices, good this 


Karolton Envelopes, 32 lb., not the featherweight others feature: 25 9x12, 50c; 
25 914x1214, 55c; 25 6x9, 40c; 25 644x914, 45c. If you fold mss. twice, use these 
tough kraft envelopes—50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 85c. 

500 sheets of Hammermill Bond (world’s fastest-selling mss. paper), $1.10 for 
16-lb. weight; 20-lb., $1.45. Ripple Finish, the mottled paper, $1.85; Uncle Sam 
Bond, a splendid crinkly rag sheet, $2.00. These are also the standard 20-lb. weight. 

Our 75c ribbons are 50c; big bottle Type Cleaner, $1.00. Catalog 5c (free 
with order). Carbon paper, 15 sheets, 25c; mss. boxes, 3 for 35c. Those wanting 
samples only, kindly enclose 10c in stamps. 

SPOTLIGHT No. 1—CHECKS, a writers’ book selling for 75c, down to 35c this 
month. (A unique feature every month.) 

Note: If—and only if—your order includes paper, add 15% for postage if 
from a Pacific Coast state; or 10% if from any other state west of the Rockies. 

Liberal discounts to writers’ clubs and other large users. Best wishes are sent 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


4415 Center Ave., 
“Move On, World. Our Paper and Envelopes Remain Stationery.” 
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into the chain gang, and from there into the midst 
of the plague. 

In “Blood on the Moon,’ I had my old grand- 
father say, “The shadow of a good woman lingers 
long in the hills, and a bad one makes laughter 
in hell.” That was to be the title of “Blood on 
the Moon” until I came across that title describing 
Richard Wetjen’s “Way For A Sailor,” in which 
I played with John Gilbert. 

I then decided to make “Laughter in Hell” the 
title of another book and used “Blood on the 
Moon” for the last of my series of first person 
books. The title had been in my head for a great 
many years. Swinburne has a line which reads, 
“Like a man’s laughter heard in Hell.” 

I had no hopes for the book’s financial success, 
but I was personally determined to get it out of 
my system. 

I began what turned out to be “Laughter in 
Hell” on the seventh of August, 1931, and finished 
it about nine months later. I took it in manu- 
script form to a close friend, high in films. He 
read it as a literary effort, but made no comment 
on its picture possibilities. As I expected none, 
I was not disappointed. 

Later I was in my friend’s office. Upon his 
desk was a copy of “I Escape from a Southern 
Chain Gang.” He told me that Irving Thalberg 
was interested in it and asked me if I had read 
it. I replied that I had and that my own book 
contained as many dramatic situations. No more 
was said at that time. A week later my friend 
telephoned and said, “Warner Brothers have 
bought J Escape from a Southern Chain Gang. 
Irving is still interested. Will you allow us to 
read your manuscript?” Immediately “Laughter 
in Hell” was sent to the M-G-M studios and was 
there read and recommended for purchase. 

I waited. 

A newspaper man, in his syndicated column, 
said that M-G-M might buy my “Laughter in Hell.” 
Carl Laemmle, Jr., read it in New York, tele- 
phoned Universal Films in Hollywood and asked 
why they were not considering my story. 

Upon a telephone message my agent took a copy 
of the manuscript to them. In three days it was 
purchased by them for $8,000.00; and that is the 
tale of “Laughter in Hell” which, so far as I am 
concerned, has caused smiles in one Irishman’s 
Heaven. Best wishes to you. 

Jim Tutty. 
__The Russian government last month swiped an 
idea and a phrase from Ellis Parker Butler, famed 
humorist and occasional contributor to WritTER’s 
Dicest. Surprisingly, Russia frequently seizes on 
ideas burlesqued in this country and turns them 
to profitable use. “Pigs Is Pigs,” Butler’s classic, 
tells how guinea pigs multiply amazingly. 

In need of meat to feed its millions, Russia 
turned to the unexploited rabbit. Say they, quot- 
ing Mr. Butler, “In one year 1,500,000 rabbits 
must become 7,000,000 rabbits.” Russians were 
urged to start rabbit farms to help feed the nation 
meat. 

Jay Carter, formerly of Paramount-Publix, is 
now producing a revue for Canadian audiences. 
Want clean, clever acts, and blackout sketches. 
Revue is a satire for provincial audiences. $5 for 
short bits; $10 for sketches. No royalties. Query 
Carlton Winckler and Jay Carter at 120 West 
Montcalm St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Announcement of 


The Fall Term of 
The John Gallishaw School 


The technique of the Short-Story has been 
powerfully affected during the past three years by 
the writings and teachings of John Gallishaw. His 
positive genius for teaching, while Assistant Dean 
of Harvard University, became well known. By 
the publication of his two illuminating books for 
writers, of which more than 25,000 copies have 
been sold, he has become perhaps the most im- 
portant influence of today, in the field of profes- 
sional writers. Over 1000 students of writing, 
having bought these books, sought further instruc- 
tion from Mr. Gallishaw by mail. Of these, many 
have already become professional writers, and 
all have expressed their appreciation of the help 
they received. 

If you would like to have that help, we suggest 
that you take advantage of our liberal terms for 
enrollment this Fall. Sign and return, with your 
check for $10, the coupon below, and we will send 
you, post-paid, the two books which serve as texts 
in a six-months’ course, under our Economy Plan. 
We will also send you, without additional charge, 
the first month’s work in the course, consisting 
of four weekly assignments, in a handsome loose- 
leaf binder, to which the other lessons may later 
be added. 

Approval Offer 

Judging by past experience, we are quite certain 
that once you have begun reading these books, 
and looked over the first lesson, you would not 
care to part with them. If, however, you are in 
any way disappointed, within ten days after re- 
ceiving them you may return both the books and 
the lesson, in good condition, and we will then 
refund your $10.00. Could anything be fairer? 

If you decide to go on, the balance of our 
tuition fee of $40 (which includes the books) may 
be paid at the rate of either $10.00 or $5.00 a 
month, as you prefer; or having bought the 
books, you may make a single payment of $25 
to cover the tuition fee in full. At the conclusion 
of the six months’ course, you have the privilege 
of sending to Mr. Gallishaw a complete story you 
have written for his careful analysis and criticism. 
Thus, for $35 cash or $40 in monthly payments 
you secure the two most important books in this 
field, 24 weekly lessons, and the criticism of an 
acknowledged leader of writers—truly an “Econ- 
omy Plan,” to meet this year’s needs. 

— a 


i H. C. Greene, Registrar ] 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
! 381 Fourth Ave., New York City ] 
C1 Enclosed find $10, for which please send me, postpaid, ] 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” and | 
“Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer,” 
by John Gallishaw, and the first lesson in his course, ] 
all of which I may return to you in ten days if unsatis- | 
l 
I 


factory to me, and you will refund my $10. (or) 

(1 Without any obligation on my rt, please send me 
the first lesson on approval, so bat I may get some 
idea of the Gallishaw method without the books, which 
I may order later if I choose. 
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DOES YOUR WRITING PAY? 


WHEN CONRAD CHARLES SMITH, of Lumber- 
ton, Mississippi, started to send me his work back in 
1928, he had not yet experienced the thrill of receiving 
an editorial check. 


But, for nearly four years now, he has been aver- 
aging approximately a hundred dollars a month by 
the sale of magazine fiction produced during his 
spare time! 


Let Mr. Smith 
himself 

‘| give you the 

CONRAD CHARLES SMITH details: 


“Within less than thirty days after a 
certain prominent criticism bureau had 
advised me that I needed to do a lot of 
intensive studying and training before 
attempting to write for publication, Mr. 
Lenniger advised me that my work 
showed promise and offered to take 
it on. 

“Even though liars figure, figures don’t 
lie. During a period of forty-four months, 
Mr. Lenniger has sold sixty-eight stories 
of mine for a total of $4,268.00. His 
constructive criticisms and timely tips 




















on the market have been of great assist- A few of the stories by my clients which 

appeared in popular magazines during 
ance to me. T know that he has more August, 1932. One of Mr. Smith’s, under 
than earned his fees and commissions. a pen name, is shown with a line en- 


Judge for yourself. Here are the actual See ee 


figures: Of the total sales above, $1,028.00 were to markets which had 
not been listed, of whose existence I did not know until after Mr. 
Lenniger had sold them my yarns.” 

Consistent Sales—that’s your goal, too, isn’t it? Then why not employ the same prac- 
tical guidance that is bringing Mr. Smith and many other writers steady, worth-while 
negotiable results? 

Send me one or several manuscripts and I will render a report on their sales possibilities, 
and undertake their negotiation if likely to sell. Or I will help you whip them into the most 
effective form through vigorous, constructive criticism, revision and replot suggestions. There 
will be included advice regarding future production. 

IT PAYS to invest in cooperation with an active, editorially recognized agency. Balance 
the wasted time, effort and postage of unguided production and marketing against my negligi- 
ble reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. And 
remember that as soon as we reach a $1000 quota of sales for a client all charges, except the 
commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign sales, are dropped. 


(Complete descriptive circular will be mailed on request) 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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talk about his writing and, being a man 

who believes in going straight to the 
point, the first question he asked after in- 
troductions were over, was: “Tell me frank- 
ly, Mr. Blassingame, what is the chief rea- 
son why more writers don’t sell?” 

I said, “They don’t write well enough.” 

Plotting is important, yes. But editors 
reject nine stories out of ten without even 
knowing the plot. They don’t have to. Be- 
fore they read far enough to find whether 
the plot is or isn’t what they want they have 
seen that the writing fails to measure up to 
their editorial standards. Being busy men, 
this is all they need to know before they 
reach for the slip which says, ironically, 
“The rejection of this manuscript does not 
imply lack of merit.” 

If you wish to sell—and who doesn’t ?>— 
give your story wings. Write the story so 
well that the editor will read it through 
whether he likes the plot or not. If he 


I "VE JUST had a caller. He came in to 











Give Your 
Story Wings 
By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


doesn’t, he’ll tell you so and suggest that 
you send in something else. He may even 
tell you where you can sell the story. There 
is no stopping the author who writes with 
distinction. 

Let me show you why stories fail. Last 
week a woman sent me a story saying she 
thought is should sell to one of the women’s 
magazines because she had seen somewhat 
similar stories in them. And so far as her 
plot went, she was correct. The basic idea 
was a little old—I, among others, had used 
it several years ago in a story that brought a 
nice check—but she had given it sufficient 
originality of action to sell again. 

The story began with the heroine des- 
cending from a train and meeting her fiance. 
Then, without warning, 


“Alicia began to cry. Sobs shook her and she cried 
and cried until her pretty little face was tear- 
stained. She felt her heart was going to break 
and she said, ‘I can’t marry you, Robert. I am 
very sorry but we must call off our engagement.’ 

“*But Alicia,’ Robert said, ‘you promised to 


marry me’. 
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There are several things which I wish you 
would notice about this bit of writing. In 
the first place, we don’t know why the 
heroine is crying. Several pages later we 
find out, but at the time we are baffled and, 
trying to find out, we lose the thread of the 
narrative. We can no more be fully inter- 
ested in a story when we are wondering 
about the whys and wherefores of the action 
than we can properly make love under a 
harvest moon when we are wondering if 
we are taking cold and missing the last train 
back to town. 

The second point I want you to notice is 
that we really do not live with the heroine 
in her misery. We don’t even see her. We 
are told she is pretty and that sobs shook 
her, but with the author standing in the way 
and discussing the heroine, the poor girl has 
about as much chance of coming alive as 
has a specimen in zoology about which the 
professor is lecturing while he points out 
various details with his ruler. 

The third point to be noticed is the 
woodenness of the dialogue. Some man 
might be dumb enough to think it neces- 
sary to call his fiancee’s attention to the 
fact that she promised to marry her, after 
she tells him the engagement must be 
broken, but such a man is hardly a hero 
in whose caresses of the heroine your reader 
can find a vicarious romantic thrill. 


Contrast this with the second paragraph 
in a story which brought a check to Vivian 
R. Bretherton from McCall’s. In the first 
paragraph we see the hero and heroine meet- 
ing for luncheon and hear him chide her 
about being late. Miss Bretherton continues : 

“Althea wore a little green hat. Tip-tilted at 
an angle at once hazardous and miraculously de- 
lightful. She looked like a daguerreotype gone 
modern, whch was exactly how she wanted to look, 
and she sent her very nicest smile Kim’s way. 
‘I got such a bad start in life,’ she confided. ‘TI 
came two days late, and at midnight, at that.’ She 
sighed. ‘It’s been a handicap ever since, darling. 
But you can’t scold me on such a lovely day—and 
me in my new hat, too!’” 


Do you see the difference? 

There is no chance of his putting the 
story aside now that he has found a heroine 
who is a real individual and not just an- 
other girl with a pretty face, a heroine who 
can say slightly audacious things that will 
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faintly shock and thrill his readers at the 
same time and make them wish they could 
think of repartee that could match this in 
cleverness. 

That last statement is important. Re- 
member that readers buy magazines to find 
a world that is more glamourous than the 
everyday one in which they live. The char- 
acters must be convincing yet they should 
not be dull. If your plots are to give them 
an escape into a glamourous world, your 
writing must carry out this illusion of 
glamour. 

Last month’s Scribner‘s started Gals- 
worthy’s new novel featuring for the first 
time an author’s picture on the cover. Here 
is a brief bit from the opening of his new 
novel, “Flowering Wilderness.” 

“Muskham shrugged his shoulders, raised his 
hat to Dinny, and lounged away. 

“When he had gone there was a silence as over 
deep waters. ; 

“Which way were you going?’ asked Dinny, 
at last. 

“*Any way that you are.’ . 

“‘T thank you kindly, Sir. Would an aunt in 
Mount Street serve as a direction?’ 

“ *Admirably.’ 

“*You must remember her, Michael’s mother; 
she’s a darling, the world’s perfect mistress of the 
ellipse—talks in stepping stones so that you have 
to jump to follow her.’” 


I could have picked more beautiful pas- 
sages with greater depth of feeling, but I 
select this little bit from the first chapter 
of the novel where the hero has just met 
the heroine to show you how, from the 
very beginning, Galsworthy gives wings to 
his writing. The average young writer. 
given such a situation, would think he had 
turned out a Saturday Evening Post mas- 
terpiece when he wrote: 


“Mr. Muskham doffed his hat and said, ‘Good- 
bye, Miss Dinny; good-bye, Mr. Desert. I am 
very glad to have seen you two again.’ 

“They told him good-bye and then they stood 
around awkwardly for they did not know what 
to say. Dinny glanced shyly at the young man 
beside her and finally she got up courage to ask 
him where he was going. 

“‘T would consider it a real pleasure, Miss 
Dinny,’ he said, ‘if you would let me walk with 
you to where you are going.’ 

“That is very kind, Mr. Desert, but I hate 
to inconvenience you. But if you insist—I am 
living with an aunt of mine way up on Mount 
Stret.’ 

“Tt is a beautiful day for walking and I would 
enjoy goin, particularly with a—er,’ he hesitated, 
‘beautiful girl like you.’ 
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“Dinny flushed prettily and to cover her em- 
barrassment she said, ‘I think you will really like 
knowing my aunt, though she is rather unusual. 
She talks so funnily that sometimes it’s hard to 


,” 


follow what she is saying’. 


Honestly, that’s the way some stories 
read that go to editors. Instead of having 
lifting power as does Galsworthy’s writing, 
the average beginner’s story clumps along 
as if it were wearing a ball and chain. 


“Good writing is all right for those who 
wish to make the literary magazines,” I 
hear some saying, “but I am interested in 
writing action stories. Here all that’s 
needed is punch.” 

Don’t kid yourselves. Sometimes you can 
punch your story to pieces while, if you 
took the time to write it properly, it would 
bring you a check. The man who says good 
writing is not an asset to an action story 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. Listen 
to this description of a ride at night, taken 
from one of Ernest Haycox’s best nov- 
elettes : 

“They raced away from Hannaford’s, on west- 
ward along the winding trail. The stars were 
frosty and the sky pale with a half moon’s light. 
Nothing was said; the drum of hoofs made an 
unbroken rhythm; leather squealed. The road 
swung, slashed a rising hill face and was absorbed 
in the black jaws of a ravine. The cavalcade 
raced through, thundered over a bridge with the 
echo falling down upon them long after their 
passage. Then the road lay up in front of them 
like a dim silver tape unrolled over a velvet table 
and over it they pounded, the barrels of their 
ponies heaving harder against the cinches. A half 
mile and then a mile. Beyond it was the level 
top of a butte and still farther beyond the night 
seemed to sink into a bottomless hole. The road 
veered, tipped precipitately along the narrow shel- 
ving of a vertical wall. Down this they flung 
themselves headlong. Yonder in the valley two 
miles was the Merchant ranch-house, one single 
point ef light glimmering through the haze.” 

Here is power and beauty. Here is the 
rhythm of horse straining, deep-bellied, 
across the long undulations of Western 
land. Any man reading it will get a thrill 
of perfect movement and of firm determina- 
tion. Your Western story didn’t sell be- 
cause, describing a similar scene, you proba- 
bly wrote: 

“They forked their broncs. Then they raced 
away hell-for-leather through the sinister darkness 


of the prairies toward where evil men were carry- 
ing out their heinous designs.” 


The result is that your story comes home 
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while Haycox’s brings a check at more than 
usual rates. 

Perhaps you aren’t interested in writing 
Western stories but you are interested in 
doing the detective yarn. All right, let’s look 
and see how much good writing you need 
if you are to sell in this field. Here is the 
way Erle Stanley Gardner, writing in Black 
Mask, handles a fight in a bar-room. 


“T saw the spitting flame gush forth from the 
muzzle of the weapon as I lunged. But I was 
coming in sidewise. The Mexican had his eyes 
closed, a trick people unconsciously have when- 
ever swift action menaces. 

“The point of my billiard cue cane shot out, 
like a dummy bayonet lunging for a straw figure. 
I felt the click of the hard wood on the button of 
the dusty one’s jaw. 

“*There’s a back door,’ I said as the Mex went 
over backwards, 

“T started for it, the woman at my heels. The 
man with the bloodied face came running easily. 
His hands were clutching at his torn shirt, moving 
from there to his hip pockets. 

“The dance hall girl was screaming curses. 

“The bartender was more philosophical. He 
had a fire extinguisher in the hands which had 
discharged the shotgun. He was pumping it method- 
ically. He was a cool customer. We went out 
the back door into an alley. 

“A Mexican in dirty white uniform was run- 
ning towards the place. 

“* What is?’ he asked. 

“‘A fire,’ I said. 

“He stopped. It seemed that his hurry was 
over. He had found someone to discuss matters 
with. He would have rolled a cigarette and re- 
remained all night. 

“*There were shots,’ he said. 

“‘Fire set off some shotgun ammunition,’ I 
told him.” 


Notice the accuracy of detail here. The 
man with his eyes closed when danger 
threatens, the bartender working the fire ex- 
tinguisher, one man shifting money from 
inside his torn shirt to his hip pocket, the 
tendency of persons to smoke and discuss 
any excitement. 

The whole thing is as clear as if it were 
a cinema with sound. We hear the blow 
which knocks one of the villains. The char- 
acters talk without unnecessary excitement 
because they are a hard-boiled lot accus- 
tomed to excitement. 

Contrast this with the following excerpt 
from a story by a beginning writer which 
is, as you will see, very similar to the other 
even to the bar-room locale. 
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“In a moment the room was plunged into dark- 
ness. He groped for the closet, the satchel of 
money in his hand! 

“The door was flung open in his face! 

“ ‘Die like a man!’ screamed Kid Brady. 

“Wesley struck blindly with the club! 

“There was a pained grunt. 

“He leaped into the counting-room, as two red 
spurts of flame stabbed the darkness! 

“He groped his way down the hallway leading 
to the back door. He’d escape that way with the 
money—trust to luck that Kid Brady would be 
killed by the churning mass of excited humanity 
that he knew had the speakeasy surrounded! In 
another moment he unlocked the back door, and 
leaped into the alley. 

“Die like a dog—you snake!’ 

“Kid Brady’s words, right behind him, struck 
fresh terror into his heart! He leaped across the 
alley, towards his car, as Kid Brady fired at him 
again. , 

“ ‘Stick ’em up!’ a business-like voice shouted, 
from the black gloom. : 

“Even in his fear, Wesley recognized the voice 
of Night Watchman Hiram Zethers. He sank to 
the ground. 

“Don’t shoot!’ he panted. 

“ ‘Surrender!’ Hiram shouted.” 

Do you see the difference in these two 
passages, one which warranted an accept- 
ance at good rates, the other bringing a 
rejection slip? Gardner saw a scene in his 
mind with the clarity of a camera and tran- 
scribed that scene accurately to paper. The 
other writer knew he was writing a story 
for the action magazines and he thought he 
had to make it exciting. The result was 
that, like a woman who sees a mouse and 
has a protecting man at hand, he went off 
into hysteria. 

He didn’t see his scene or characters clear- 
ly but, determined to make the reader sit up 
and take notice, he flung wild words and 
wilder exclamation points all over the page. 
“If you don’t think this is an exciting 
scene,” he seems to say, “just look at the 
number of exclamation marks!” 

Suppose you aren’t interested in reaching 
the big woman’s magazines or the action 
publications. All right, how would you like 
to sell to Cosmopolitan? Suppose you were 
writing a story of a young engineer who 
had lost his job through the failure of his 
company and he was now trying to make 
a living selling Diesel engines. Suppose 
you let him make no sales and be actually 
in need of food. He is so desperate that 
he reaches the point where he determines 
to ask the next person he meets for a quar- 
ter. You want the story to be a romance 


so you let this person be a girl. At first she 
refuses, and then she asks how does she 
know he will not take the quarter he wants 
and buy alcohol with it. 

How would you go on from there? 
Here’s the way Stephen Morehouse Avery 
continues : 


“*You might come and watch me eat.’ George 
was angry himself now. The diamond clasp of 
her small doeskin bag was worth five hundred 
dollars. ‘If you spent less time at the Colony 
and Sherry’s and the St. Regis, Lady Bountiful, 
and more in places where you can get a square 
<= for two bits, you might be less of a stuffed 
—skirt.’ 

“She said nothing. Pretty soon she began fish- 
ing with two fingers in her bag until finally, she 
found a half dollar. She placed it deliberately 
in George’s palm. 

“He glanced at the silver as if it were a cur- 
iosity. ‘Look here, I said a square meal for 
two bits.’ 

“The girl looked up slowly from the money 
in his hand. Her chin was set in a manner which 
her famous old man would have recognized as a 
miniature of his own and she said: ‘That’s ex- 
actly what you’ve got—two bits apiece for a 
square meal apiece. ‘Let’s go. No beggar can 
call me a stuffed—skirt.’ 

“The lunch counter which George knew best 
was at Lexington and Fifty-first, full of taxicab 
drivers, thugs, tramps and smells, or fragrances 
depending upon how hungry one was. But now 
the joint seemed to him fragrant only with lilies 
of the valley which he associated in some vague 
way with his companion. They sat at the counter 
on high stools and he ordered two coffees and two 
hamburger sandwiches. 

“With onion,’ said the girl, and when she 
saw the querulous lift of George’s eyebrow: 
‘Stuffed skirt, am I? When I go snooting, young 
man, I snoot, and when I go slumming, I slum. 
I want lots of onion. Now let’s have your sob 
story and I might tell you where you can sell 
some shovels.’ ” 

Such writing is both amusing and ab- 


sorbing ; it holds the editor’s attention, holds 
the reader. The result is a check. 

Here’s the way such a situation is usually 
handled : 


“George’s pride felt hurt. He may have been 
hungry, but he was not a bum and he did not 
intend to be insulted by this girl. 

“‘Keep your money,’ he requested stiffly. ‘I 
don’t want any of it if that’s the way you feel. 
I humbled myself to ask you and I regret it. I’d 
rather starve, than endure your insults longer.’ 

“The fair one flushed. ‘I’m very sorry,’ she 
apologised humbly. ‘I know how bad things are 
now and I hope you will let me do something for 
you. Won't you let me take you to lunch?’ 

“‘No, I couldn’t consider that,’ George said. 
‘I am a man and I never let a girl pay my way.’ 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it,’ the fair 
one said, perhaps you would accept the money as 
a loan and you can pay me back when you make 
good. I know you are going to for you have de- 
termination and an honest face.’” 
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Pity the poor mail man who serves the 
author of such work; his load is never 
lightened. 

Are such characters as Miss Bretherton’s 
and Mr. Avery’s too glamourous for you? If 
your excuse for not giving your story wings 
is, “I don’t know any rich young ladies 
who lunch at Sherry’s, and those girls I do 
know cannot snoot very hard when they 
snoot,” your alibi is not accepted; you are 
convicted and you may pay your fine to 
Uncle Sam in the two-way business you do 
with your manuscripts. 

If you don’t know any rich girls or down- 
at-the-heel engineers, you probably know 
some young man who is making forty dol- 
lars a week and a secretary—any secretary 
—who is making still less. With these two 
characters Hugh MacNair Kahler wrested 
a check from Collier’s. 

How? By having the young man love the 
secretary? Not at all! In fact, the young 
man practically despises the girl. She is a 
rock in his shoe, a cinder in his eye. Never- 
theless, he is taking a course in the Power 
of the Will and, to train himself to accom- 
plish unpleasant tasks, he forces himself 
to walk with the wearer of the skirt of many 
colors. Feeling like a bull trying to be 
gentle to the waver of a red flag, he greets 
her: 

“Walking down, too, are you?’ 

“Tt needed a perceptible effort of will to utter 
even this inanity. The corners of Miss Delter’s 
mouth quirked faintly downward. Otherwise she 
gave no sign of having heard. 

“T’ve come all the way in from—’ 

“Wait, Miss Delter lifted a weary resigned 
hand. ‘Let me recite it for you. You've walked 
all the way in from Kenmore. You live with your 
aunt; you pay her twelve dollars a week; you've 
got eighteen hundred in the savings bank; you 
own thirty shares in the Building and Loan; you 
carry a five-thousand dollar life insurance policy; 
you're one of those absolutely perfect young men 
that Horatio Alger used to write about. You 
don’t have to prove it to me, I admit it.’ 

_“‘Oh!’ Elmer discovered, after a moment, that 
his mouth had stayed open in exactly the position 
required for the exclamation. He repeated it in 
a different key: ‘Oh! So you've been looking me 
up in the personnel-record file, have you? I’m 
flattered.’ 

“‘Don’t be. 
statistics for Mr. Gaffney. 
curious.’ 

_“‘No?’ In spite of himself, Elmer allowed 
his voice to grate a little. 


“No. I could tell you were that kind of a 
person just by looking at you.’ 


I was just gathering a few vital 
Personally, I wasn’t 
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“‘T see. And you—you don’t exactly approve 
of that kind of person, I gather.’ 

“*You gather well. I don't.’ 

“Why not? What’s wrong with—?’ 

“‘Nothing. I don’t seem to like my people 
quite so perfect, that’s all.’ 

““T see. You—you don’t like me.’ 

“*Marvelous!’ Miss Delter drawled. 
ever did you guess.’ 

“‘And I suppose,’ Elmer said, ‘that you think 
I like you? I suppose you think I caught up with 
you this morning because I wanted to?’ 

“‘T haven’t given it a lot of study,’ Miss Delter 
admitted, ‘but, now that you mention it, the idea 
does seem plausible. I’m used to it. I seem to 
have a fatal appeal for the kind of nice young 
man who never forgets his rubbers.’ ” 

That is a bit of winged writing. It is not 
great; it would not know greatness nor 
could it have greatness thrust upon it. And 
yet it has the one essential of success—it is 
interesting. 

It is perfectly clear; at no time do we 
have to wonder about what the characters 
are feeling and thinking, yet we know about 
them chiefly from what they do and say. It 
is as convincing as if we had walked be- 
hind this couple and overheard their squab- 
ble. 

It looks easy, doesn’t it? And yet I know 
writers who would handle this scene so that 
readers in Collier’s office would thrust it 
hastily aside in order to prevent themselves 
from going to sleep and so losing their jobs. 

Study these rejected stories of yours and 
see if you have given them wings. I'll bet 
you a letter of acceptance against your col- 
lection of rejection slips that you haven't. 
Have you made your scenes so clear that we 
see all the characters and all the action? 
Have you introduced enough sensuous de- 
tail for us to feel, hear, smell, and taste 
with those fictional persons whom you 
sought to make real to us? Have you made 
the dialogue not only convincing but spar- 
kling as well? 

To summarize, have you created a world 
in which your readers would like to live 
because they can find there the wit and 
romance and adventure which they have not 
found in their daily lives? If your story 
doesn’t have these qualities, don’t curse the 
editor because it was rejected; curse your- 
self for sending it out before you had fin- 
ished writing it. 

Give your story wings and a check will 
fly back to you. 


‘How- 












Help Your Reader See Your 
Character 


By Minna BARDON 


Whose many stories have appeared in eighteen different magazines in the past twelve months 


ite sport (besides writing) is what she 
calls “painting personalities.” 

The personalities aren’t always real peo- 
ple. In fact she delights in concocting per- 
sonalities out of thin air. You'd adore 
hearing her tell about the girl her husband 
might have married. (He’s never been in- 
terested in another woman in his life.) Or 
about the wicked mother-in-law she almost 
had. (She never even dreamed of marry- 
ing any man except her husband.) 

You see every one of her “painted per- 
sonalities” so clearly that you could walk 
up to any one of them on the street and say 
“Hello, haven’t I met you before?” 

That’s an ideal way to create characters 
—to make your audience know them just 
as you yourself know them. Or, better still, 
as the other characters in your story know 
them. 

Mere description won’t do it, no matter 
if you use all the adjectives in the diction- 
ary. 

You can talk for an hour about your 
heroine, saying (as a writer did, in one ot 
the magazines) : 

“She was beautiful and blonde, just the type 
that men admired.” 

Colorless? Of course. See if you can’t 
put personality into mere description. Take 
something like this: 

“Even her beauty gave back to him a sugges- 
tion of insincerity, and he wondered if the bright- 
ness of her hair and of her mouth was as artifi- 
cial as her brilliant manner.” 

There’s a difference, you see. The sec- 
ond author has painted her personality so 
that you interpret it as well as see it. 

It isn’t just a matter of attitudes, either. 
You can give another character’s opinion of 


| know a successful writer whose favor- 


this personality, without making it vivid. 
There are plenty of writers who make you 
understand that your hero sees that your 
heroine is beautiful without giving you evi- 
dence of her beauty. I’ve read plenty of 
stories (and so have you) in which an 
author talks about the charm of a woman 
without actually labeling her charming in 
so many words. 

I want my writers to prove to me that a 
girl is charming instead of simply telling 
me that she is. I want her to act like a 
charming person, to talk like a charming 
one. I want to see her in the act of charm- 
ing the other characters in the story. 

How can we do it? That isn’t so simple. 
All of us know the simple rules about tell- 
ing stories. We all know that we must 
bring our characters out on the stage and 
make them do the work. We know better 
than to toss our own selves into the story 
and slow down the action of the characters 
we're creating. 

But we want to know how we can take 
that delightful Mary Brown and show how 
John Smith fell in love with her simply 
because he couldn’t help himself. Nobody, 
in your story or mine, ever falls in love be- 
cause he says to himself “Now I’m going 
to fall in love.” We’re all pretty helpless 
and we’ve got to show John Smith being 
helpless about it, and Mary Brown in the 
process of enchanting him. 




















Let’s put glamor around their first meet- 
ing. Let’s make him see her as something 
different—not just another girl. Don’t let’s 
say she had blue eyes and golden hair. 
Don’t let’s even rave about the beauty of 
her blue eyes and the gorgeousness of her 
golden hair. Let’s tell, instead, about the 
effect that the blue eyes and golden hair had 
on John Smith. And if, in between times, 
we can weave a subtle suggestion of the 
kind of a girl that Mary Brown is, then 
we’ve done a double job. 

Let’s see the way that some other writers 
put emotion in their description. Let’s see 
the well-done ones, and the poorly done 
ones. 

Was there ever a more perfect picture of 
a character than the one in which the girl 
says to the man: 

“Ray, I think you’re the most wonderful man 
I ever knew,” and he answers simply: “I probably 
am. 

I’ve written plenty of stories (and prob- 
ably you have too) in which we picture our 
heroines through the eyes of their sweet- 
hearts. There are numbers of ways of 
doing this, and all of them are not effective. 

“The girl had such bright hair, just like a 
glossy ripe Italian chestnut.” Good enough 
—but what of it? 

It’s a favorite theory of mine that there 
is no such thing in the world (outside the 
field of pure science) as pure description 
that really describes. 

The thing that we must do is to present 
—not the picture of a character, but the 
emotional effect that the character produces 
in us or our other characters. 

We don’t always have to be subtle about 
it. If we’re writing a pulp-paper story in 
which the girl is a department store heroine 
who has dreams of love about a stalwart 
handsome floorwalker, then we can’t picture 
his character in terms of psychological phe- 
nomena if we’re going to make our reader 
understand. If we mean that the girl’s 
heart fluttered at sight of his stern gray 
eyes and his indifferent frown, we’ve got 
to say so in terms that our reader would 
understand. 

That’s one of the reasons why I always 
slant my stories at one magazine or another. 
I simply can’t write without knowing the 
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person for whom I’m writing, any more 
than I could write a love letter without ad- 
dressing it to one certain man. 

There are a thousand sides to every per- 
son I create, and a thousand sides to every 
person you create, just as there are a thou- 
sand sides to you and to me and to the 
girl next door or the boy across the street. 
I see one side of you. Your sweetheart sees 
another side of you. The boy next door 
sees still another side. If I write about you 
as the tax-collector sees you, I’m writing 
about an entirely different person from the 
YOU that your sweetheart talks to every 
day. 

This is not a trifling passage. It’s as 
important as any one feature in creating 
characters. 

I use a girl I see in a street-car and en- 
dow her with imaginary qualities and pic- 
ture the effect that those imaginary qualities 
have on me or on other characters in my 
story. Thus the first step in my creating 
is already done for me. 

Why don’t you try the same thiug? Pick 
out a character you see, put her into some 
imaginary situation, and some imaginary 
characteristics, and picture the effect that 
the renovated character has upon you. 

Try not to do it in the obvious way, even 
if you are writing for a pulp- paper 
audience. 

Don’t say, as one writer did: 

“Her skin, though pale, was smooth and clear, 
her figure supple and slender in its dark dress, 
her hair fine and soft as silk....” 

Those things may make a perfectly true 
picture of the girl as the man saw her. But 
you say to yourself: “Just another pretty 
girl. What of it?” Instead, try to get the 
emotional twist. Take a look at this: 

“... Shaking her little flat false gray curls 
above her painted wrinkles....she was so 
grotesquely gorgeous with her winking diamonds 


and her old point lace which yawned over her 
lean neck, that the distinction she had always 
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aimed at seemed achieved at last by an ironic 
exaggeration.” 

The difference is startling, isn’t it? 

Supose we take a personality a little less 
vivid. Just one more pretty girl. Let’s 
see what this writer says to make her as 
glamorous as she says she is: 

“Drift of filmy veil, glimmer of satin, 
shy eyes, glint of tawny hair, Pen was ex- 
quisite in her wedding attire, her happy 
little rosy face showing no consciousness 
of the shadows....” 

Simple description in a magazine story, 
and yet there’s glamor in this creation ot 
just one more pretty girl. 

As for men, you can treat them with the 
same detailed emotional description. Don’t 
just say, as one writer does: 

“He was just the type of man of whom she 
had sometimes dreamed; a man of whom any girl 
would be proud; tall, well-set, broadshouldered.” 

No doubt the description is perfectly true. 
But it doesn’t help you to see the man your 
writer is talking about. This description 
is different : 

“His attenti\e deafened ears were for his music 
alone, and, letti1g the flute fall from his hands, 
he turned to loo.- at her with the pathetic, inno- 
cent enquiry of a good but uncomprehending child. 
At the sight of his smiling, wrinkled face, his 
gentle blue eyes and the wistful droop of disap- 
pointment at the corners of his mouth, her in- 
dignation turned suddenly to pity.” 

Maybe your troubles in handling char- 
acters aren’t the same as mine. Maybe you 
don’t have any trouble in visualizing your 
people so clearly that you can’t help giving 
a vivid picture of them so that your au- 
dience sees them exactly as you want them 
to see. 

Personally I am never able to use a 
character unless I know what tones his 
voice has, how he regards his maiden aunt, 
the waitress in his habitual restaurant, and 
the elevator man in his office building. I 
may never use those characteristics, but I’ve 
got to know them or I can’t paint my per- 
sonality. 

It’s like making fashion drawings for 
advertisements. You've seen pictures of 
fashionably dressed women who were so 
eccentrically drawn that they weren’t any- 
thing like the women you see on the street. 
Some of them give you the idea: “They’re 





extreme, but I know that that artist could 
draw that figure exactly as it really is, if 
he wanted to. He knows human figures.” 

Then there’s another kind of eccentric 
fashion drawing that makes you say to 
yourself: “I know the reason he’s drawing 
his women that way. It’s because he 
couldn’t draw them in a more conventional 
manner if he wanted to, no matter how 
hard he tried. He simply doesn’t know 
how.” 

You’ve got to know how to draw every 
line, even if you do your finished person- 
ality with a few bold strokes. 

It’s hard, I know, to do pulp paper fic- 
tion and still be careful about your charac- 
ter drawing. But it can be done. I know 
several pulp paper writers who always man- 
age to avoid that stilted charaterization that 
we think of as belonging to the pulp paper 
school. 

You read their simple stories written for 
simple girls of little education, and you find 
something fresh and rather charming in 
their characterizations. I remember one 
simple story by a girl I know who writes 
almost nothing but pulp paper yarns. 

I don’t remember the exact words, but 
I’ll never forget the situation. The girl is 
one of those sweet eager young things, full 
of capacity for love. Somebody has told 
her that if she’ll concentrate on the man she 
loves every day, her telepathy may bring 
him to the point of falling in love with her. 

So she stands at her window every morn- 
ing and concentrates. She keeps asking the 
Fates to give her the one thing she wants— 
the love of this man. You, with your 
knowledge of Russia’s Five-Year-Plan, His- 
torical Geology, and the most sophisticated 
paragraphs in Mencken’s “Jn Defense of 
Women” couldn’t help being touched by 
those few short paragraphs. Yet they are 
equally effective in the eyes of the girl who 
sells you hairpins over the counter. 

This writer doesn’t just say: 

“Elaine (or whatever her name was) loved 
Barry, so she stood by her window every morn- 
a, 

Instead she shows her in the act of going 
through the little ceremony that is really 
her kind of prayer for the man she loves. 
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Try this. Create your character. Show 
her doing something that illustrates a char- 
acter point necessary to your story. 

Know everything about her—how she 
looks. How she talks. What she orders 
when she sits down at a soda fountain. Why 
she wears her hair the way she wears 1t. 

If she is the kind of girl who would 
normally be rather shy in her manner and 
quiet in her dress, make it your business 
to find out why she now talks loudly and 
wears clothes that shout. Perhaps it’s 
something that happens in your story. Find 
out. 

Another thing. I know writers who have 
exact pictures in their minds of the persons 
they are writing about. Yet, somehow, 
they never manage to put across the idea 
of what their character is like. They'll 
mention the color of her hair and eyes. But 
that isn’t enough. They’ll think that they 
are entering upon full characterization, but 
they aren’t. Their minds are so full of their 
newly created characters that they forget 
that their reader isn’t equally favored. 

My method is to let my story cool and 
then go over it with a candid eye to see if 
my story reads “full.” By that, I mean 
that I want to see if every character is as 
complete to the reader as he is to me. 

It isn’t easy. I can do it more easily 
than most persons because I don’t write so 
much with my heart’s blood as with my 
curiosity. I write stories about people be- 
cause I’m curious about them and what hap- 
pens to them. 


You’d better do the same thing. Develop 
your curiosity about your characters to the 
point where you can transfer your curios- 
ity about them to your reader. 

Listen to their voices so you can help 
your reader listen to them. Look at the 
shy wistful way they look at their lovers 
because you want your reader to notice the 
shyness and the wistfulness. 

It’s like the transfer picture we used to 
play with when we were children. There 
were pictures on a sheet of paper. 

You could put them face down on a clean 
sheet of paper and moisten the back of the 
sheet that held the pictures. Then if you 
rubbed exactly right and didn’t stop too 
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soon, you could transfer the picture from 
the transfer sheet to the piece of clean 
paper. 

Sit down with one of your own stories 
before you. Then take a copy of the maga- 
zine toward which you are trying to slant 
it. Go into the description of every char- 
acter in your story. See if you know, from 
your story (not just from your mind) ex- 
actly how that character is regarded by 
every other character in the story. 

How does your character talk? If you’ve 
said that he’s clever, does he say clever 
things? If you’ve said that he’s kindly, 
does he do kindly things? 

How about your heroine? You've said 
that she is charming. Do you make her 
act charmingly? Does she say or do any- 
thing that would charm you if you were the 
man in your story who is supposed to find 
her charming? 

If she’s supposed to be a flirt, does she 
flirt onstage (not offstage)? If she’s sup- 
posed to be shy and blush, is it evident that 
she is shy and blushing from her very first 
appearance in your story? 

If she’s shy, bring her on stage and let 
her blush. (Thanks, O. Henry.) If she’s 
talkative, bring her on and let her chatter. 
If she’s silent and mysterious, show her 
being silent and mysterious. 








One of my pet peeves is the character 
who is supposed to be an enchantress and 
so clever that she could steal the secret of 
the Sphinx away from the most stolid man 
in the world. Then your author brings her 
on the stage and has her act like a school- 
girl whose motives are so transparent that 
they wouldn’t fool a blind cobbler. 

When my writer says that a girl has a 
bad temper, I want to see her showing it. 
If she stamps her foot and tears her hair 

(Continued on page 54) 
















































New York News Letter 


By Harriett A. BRADFIELD 


HE GOOD old days on publishers’ 
‘i row seem to hover elusively out of 
reach. 

This snappy fall weather brings in a new 
glow of optimism. Old magazines are tak- 
ing new lease on life. Have you noticed 
McCall’s new chic—three magazines in one; 
fiction, fashion, and food? And to right of 
us, to left of us, new magazines are being 
plotted. 

-fnmy new job as WriteEr’s Dicest New 
York correspondent I met several scores of 
editors this week. I wonder whence came 
the deep-rooted American folk lore that edi- 
tors are erratic creatures, dangerous to ap- 
proach, cannibalistic in their attitude to- 
ward writers? I repre- 


air adventure. Wings can use the same 
length. These should deal with the Western 
Front. Action Stories is in the market for 
some fast moving shorts of 6,000 words. 
Frontier and Lariat are both scheduled as 
bi-monthly books now; good markets for 
lead novels of 15,000 words. Fiction House 
remains at the old address, 220 East 42nd 
Street, where its windows command a mag- 
nificent view of New York skyscrapers and 
sunsets. The lady across the way, I might 
add, who used to hang out washings from 
a line extending from the third floor to the 

sixth, is still at it. 
Popular Publications, directly across at 
205 East 42nd Street, reports that things 
are looking up. Some 














sent some 42,000 writ- 
ers whenever I meet 
an editor, and they 
treat me grand. I sin- 
cerely request there- 
fore that any scripts 
sent in response to 
notes in this article be 
the very best you can 
do. 


correspondent. 





ISS BRADFIELD has edited sev- 

eral national magazines and has 
had a decade of practical workaday 
editing and publishing experience. Be- 
fore going to Fiction House as editor, 
Miss Bradfield sold fiction under the 
name of Jeanne Stewart. 
Digest is fortunate to secure Miss 
Bradfield as its New York market 


new magazines are be- 
ing plotted. Until 
names and policies are 
definite, however, you 
can’t blame them for 
being cagey, competi- 


Writer’s tion being what it is. 

















Exact information 
later. 
Meanwhile, t his 





As for the other 
monstrous fantasy of the publishing world 
—the scowling brows and bushy white 
beard! All you shivering authors, please 
take note that this terror belongs with the 
burglar-under-the-bed tale. I have not one 
beard chalked up, to date. Except an edi- 
torial portrait, and that turned out to be 

\ William Cullen Bryant. 

“May I herewith settle all the conflicting 
rumors about the fate of Fiction House, 
where John F. Byrne is the able young man- 
aging editor. The house is much alive, 
though with an emaciated list of maga- 
zines. Only five in action group now, but 
buying at one cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Aces wants 20,000-word novels of war- 


company offers sever- 
al steady markets, paying a cent a word or 
better on acceptance. (Writers tell me “ac- 
ceptance” is a somewhat variable term here, 
as elsewhere.) Battle Aces needs short air- 
war stories of 6,000 or 7,000 words. Dare- 
devil Aces can use some thrilling air ad- 
ventures told in that same length. The most 
urgent need of Dime Detective Magazine is 
shorts of 3,000 to 5,000 words—hard to do, 
I know, but a fine entering wedge to a good 
market. 

Don’t forget that this book prefers the 
action rather than the deductive type. The 
murder should be mysteriously committed 
before the eyes of the reader, and the solu- 
tion arrived at through action. Avoid the 
old-time sort of yarn in which the murder 











































is already committed and the clues are listed 
from A to Z. 

A note of romance enters the publishing 
game. Photoplay, 221 West 57th Street, an- 
nounces that May Allison Quirk has been 
appointed associate editor of the magazine 
her husband, James R. Quirk, headed until 
his death a month ago. Mrs. Quirk, as you 
may remember, portrayed the silent-picture 
version of young American love, with 
Harold Lockwood and other idols of my 
youth. The old home attic still treasures 
some of her lovely portraits. Good luck to 
May Allison in this new career! 

Such strange names have been attributed 
in print to the new St. Nicholas editor, that 
I hurried up Fifth Avenue to satisfy my 
curiosity. She is Miss Vertie A. Coyne— 
enthusiastic about the young readers—long 
with the magazine under the editorship of 
May Lamberton Becker. (Mrs. Becker is 
now editor of the Children’s Page in the 
“Books” section of the Sunday New York 
Herald Tribune.) 

Editorial offices of St. Nicholas will con- 
tinue at 580 Fifth Avenue, although the 
business and subscription offices are now in 
Columbus, Ohio. Kable Bros. bought and 
resold the publication in one day. 

“We are interested only in the best,” said Miss 
Coyne. “Usually the subject matter of manu- 
scripts is poorly chosen and unsuited to children’s 
tastes. Young people are more sophisticated now 
than when this magazine was started, so we are 
appealing to younger readers than formerly—about 
8 to 12 years. We can use short articles, stories 


up to 3500 or 4000 words, jingles, and illustrated 
verse. We can pay about a cent a word.” 


Short Shorts, 51 East 42nd Street, is a 
provocative market for anyone who likes 
to limit his plots to the confines of 1,000 
to 2,000 words. Paul Anderson, the editor, 
announces a minimum rate of $25 per story. 
A variety of settings are used. Don’t force 
an O. Henry twist end unless logic demands 
it. Those little French masterpieces your 
college prof discussed may come in handy 
as models of dramatic handling—or was 
that the course you slept through? 

This magazine was distributed through 
Eastern who are in trouble and I don’t 
know how closely Short Shorts is dependent 
on them. 

Compensation at Street and Smith, 79 
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Seventh Avenue: Detective Story Magazine 
is slated for monthly appearances instead 
of weekly, so it won’t be buying. But The 
Shadow Magazine, formerly called The 
Shadow Detective Magazine, has been 
promoted to semi-monthly. The editor, 
John L. Nanovic, is very definite about 
needs: See page 3. 





Another subject I’d like enlightenment 
upon: Why do red-heads have such a repu- 
tation for temper? Even employment agen- 
cies are reported to dislike them because 
auburn tresses scare away jobs! It can’t 
be so. Look at Miss Amita Fairgrieve with 
her red-gold locks, who presides over the 
romances that go into All-Story Magazine 
at 280 Broadway. Never a temper, that 
I’ve found. Nice to work for. 


“Our temperature is going up!” she says. So 
send your most dramatic offerings to All-Story— 
provided they stay within the bounds of propriety. 
Be sure the conflict is emotional. Don’t make the 
mistake of offering romances based on outside 
conflict, like the old movie serial. You know the 
sort: they tied her to the railroad track, the train 
was coming fast, and such dope. It should be 
some big problem which the poor little heroine 
has bottled up inside her heart and must solve 
as best she may. Miss Fairgrieve has no real 
objection to a foreign setting if done well, but 
thinks “the writer makes it harder for herself 
by choosing a less familiar background.” Stories 
should be 6000 to 7000 words, no longer at present. 
No poetry, thank you, until after inventory at the 
end of the year. Rates, lc and up, acceptance. 


A rainbow across the sky is My Love 
Story, a new monthly to appear about the 
middle of October. “Chiefly first-person, 
but not confessional,” the editor, F. Orlin 
Tremaine, explained to me. 


“Stories should be thoroughly dramatic tales, 
much the same type as used in Everybody’s last 
year. I’m not concerned fundamentally with 
people’s sins, nor am I trying to reform people, 
so why moralize? The characters may be rich 
or poor, the settings any place. I have no preju- 
dices.” (Quite different, as you see, from the 
usual first-person magazine.) My Love Story will 
use short stories of 4000 to 5000 words, two-part 
serials of about 9000 to 12,000 words (5000 or 
6000 in the first installment), and a little poetry. 
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Rates will be 2c a word on publication; 25c a line 
for verse. A few third-person romances will be 
included. 

Mr. Tremaine is also editor of Bunk. 
(These are both Clayton magazines; ad- 
dress, 155 East 44th Street.) Have you a 
little cartoon with a sprightly gag-line? 
Send it to Bunk and get a prompt yes or 
no, and for the chosen he pays $10 check 
within the week. Contributions to the “Poet 
Scorner’ (Just so!) bring 25c a line. 
Humorous articles up to 2,000 or even 2,500 
words draw a cent a word. (All on accept- 
ance—hurrah!) These may be “anything 
from a one-act play to a political dialogue. 
They should be written in the new humor 
style, i. e., a cross between the New Yorker 
and Ballyhoo, but not so abstruse as the 
former, and more refined than the latter,” 
according to the editor. 

If wallowing in the blues, avoid these fol- 
lowing notes: 

Real Love Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, suspended 

. circulation okey, but advertising pulse failed 
to register; also expensive to produce. Western 
Romances and War Stories, both of 100 Fifth 
Avenue, definitely dead, while War Aces has been 
suspended, at least temporarily. Carson Mowre, 
able executive editor of the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, delivered these last three sword-thrusts. 
Then noting my fast-fading color, he added some 
cheerful data to revive me. 

War Birds, All Western, and the new 
detective story magazine (all 100 Fifth 





Avenue) are actively buying at 1 to 1% 
cents a word, and pay promptly every Tues- 
day. Furthermore—lend me your ears, you 
disheartened romance fabricators !—Sweet- 
heart Stories is going to be resuscitated this 
fall as a monthly, under the guidance of 
Lyon Mearson. (He’s been doing well with 
Modern Romances!) The first issues will 
be taken care of by material in the safe. 
Star January 1, 1933, as the day to begin 
mailing your gems. 

Radio Stars, though largely staff written, 
offers a chance to specialty writers with a 
















big radio acquaintance and a new slant. The 
editors are Ernest Heyn and Curtis Mit- 
chell; the address 100 Fifth Avenue. 

Blue Steel Magazine is no cause for plot 
tremors. Just a special cover put on Gang 
World for the New York trade, where the 
other name is banned. Remember the Fed- 
eral intervention last year? 

The marriage license bureau complains of 
poor business. Possibly that explains the 
low market for love stories! Take heart 





and try the following: Love Mirror at 8 
West 40th Street, Hope Hale editor, is in 
the market for emotional love stories of 
3,000 to 10,000 words and novelets of 
20,000 to 30,000 words. These may be either 
love-adventure or semi-confessional. Don’t 
use foreign setting. According to the edi- 
tors, their readers want to read about “girls 
just like ourselves.” Better make this Cin- 
derella satisfied with a poor but honest 
mechanic, rather than leave her in the pas- 
sionate arms of Park Avenue. If you can 
do this successfully, you’ll draw a check for 
at least 1'4c a word, and on acceptance. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
is always open for strongly appealing mod- 
ern romances. If you drew a rejection slip 
stating that this magazine was overstocked, 
your story may have been unlucky enough 
to arrive while Miss Daisy Bacon, the edi- 
tor, was away on vacation. “I am never 
out of the market for really good modern 
love stories,” she says emphatically. She’s 
an editor who knows what she wants—and 
gets it successfully. A word to the wise— 
she very much prefers the earnest, hard- 
working type of writer! 

The “Thrilling” magazines (Love, De- 
tective, Adventures) at 570 Seventh Ave. 
have faded out as markets for the free- 
lance. Miss Dorothy Sands, editor of 
Thrilling Love, makes this report: “not in 
market for unsolicited manuscripts. Most 
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of material prepared by special group of 
writers.” And as several attempts to see 
Miss Sands brought only the unexplained 
suggestion that I “come in tomorrow” or 
“next week,” I’d suggest you save your 
postage. 

Dash some sex interest through a short 
love story of 2,000 words or a bit more, (in- 
discretions must be more subdued than 
heretofore) and you may sell it to Pep 
Stories or Spicy Stories, at 147 W. 42nd 
Street. Throw in a French background— 
not the guide book sort—sprinkle with a 
few French words to add atmosphere but 
not enough to make it hard, and you may 
submit it to La Paree Stories or Gay Pari- 
sienne, same address. Prices are low—up 
to a half cent on publication. Merle W. 
Hersey is editor of these four. 

Another modest market is 
woman, 615 W. 48rd Street. 
Marion White, promises $5 a thousand 
words on publication. This is a “home 
magazine devoted to women’s interests . 
small town field . .. stories about 3,000 
or 4,000 words. Must have action and love 
interest. No sophisticated stories.” 

Do you mind a quick commuting trip to 
Philadelphia? Come with me through the 
story-book entrance of the Curtis building. 


The Gentle- 
The editor, 





Claire W. Callahan, assistant editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, is telling a contri- 
butor: “Business stories don’t go now. We 
need something bright and cheerful to make 
people forget the depression.” You will find 
4,000 to 6,000 words best here. 

Philip Rose, fiction editor of The Coun- 
try Gentleman (Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia) prefers 4,500 words, or even 4,000. 
The best bet, he told one of his would-be 
contributors recently, is “the light, romantic 
love story. Sport stories with a touch of 
humor rank second in preference.” Mr. 
Rose is not a bit high-hat; tells you right 








out that lots of today’s best writers got 
their training in the pulp. So ignore those 
fingers of scorn pointed at you by more 
humble markets. 

Back to New York now—to the Mac- 
fadden Building, 1926 Broadway. True 
Story Magazine has resumed its contests, 
though with lower prizes, top being one 
thousand dollars. Contesting manuscripts 
can be submitted until November 30th. Be 
sure they are addressed to the True Story 
Manuscrpt Contest. And be forewarned to 
have patience. A friend sent a story to the 
spring contest in March, got a “holding for 
consideration” notice in July, and a check 
along in August—five months. They will 
send you a booklet of facts and rules on re- 
quest. If you don’t want to take a chance 
on the big money, you'll get prompter re- 
ports and two cents a word—when, as, and 
if accepted. 

A businesslike atmosphere pervades 
Magazine Publishers at 67 West 44th Street, 
where A. A. Wyn edits four men’s pulp 
books. He promises a cent and up, and 
faster payment than previously—two weeks 
before publication to you and you, and a 
wait of only two or three weeks if you 
climb to the “regular” class. Detective 
Dragnet and Western Trails have many 
women readers, Mr. Wyn tells me, but he 
doesn’t cater to them. Use feminine char- 
acters in your stories if you like, but love 
interest must be minor if any. Plenty of 
plot and mystery in the Westerns . . . com- 
plication trainer than the out-and-out action 
tale. For the detective book he wants a 
rather odd type of story with plenty of at- 
mosphere, told in a straightaway, earnest 
style . . . none of that clipped choppy style 
so popular with certain well-known writers. 
Action and deduction must go hand in hand. 
For these two magazines, shorts of four to 
six thousand words are needed, and novel- 
ets of ten to twelve thousand. 

Wyn’s two books of the air, Flying Aces 
and Sky Birds, can use an occasional for- 
eign air-adventure story, also a very few 
commercial air tales, in addition to the usual 
war-on-the-Western-Front locale. Very 
much open for shorts of five or six thou- 
sand words. 

If the light and laughing is your line, try 
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Life, 60 E. 42nd Street. George T. Eggle- 
ston, the editor, is looking for satire, gen- 
eral humor not over 800 words, topical 
paragraphs, and original newsbreaks from 
newspapers; also some verse of the short 
and light variety. He promises reports with- 
in 2 to 8 days and payment on the 12th of 
every month at $2 for short items; 5c a 
word on longer material; 50c a line for 
verse. 





A line on what Railroad Stories, 280 
Broadway, does not want may pull you out 
of the rejection path. The editor, Freeman 
H. Hubbard, is groaning because all the 
manuscripts he receives seem to feature the 
following plots: wrecks, holdups, gunplay, 
fist fights, runaways, engineers who are 
“yellow” but snap out of it later, silk spe- 
cials that make fast runs in spite of difficul- 
ties, forest fires, floods, landslides, villains 
dynamiting tunnels or bridges, spotters, 
snowbound trains . . . What else can possi- 
bly happen to a train? If you know, put it 
into a story (2,000 to 13,000 words) and 
send it in. Reports in ten days, with pay- 
ment on acceptance at 114c and up. 

Do you yearn to make chills crawl up 
strangers’ backbones? Strange Tales offers 
a quarterly market for stories of the weird, 
occult, supernatural . . . any length up to 
30,000 words. Some poetry of the “weird 
type” can also be used—25c a line. Harry 














Bates is the editor. Address 155 East 44th 
Street. Report “usually within one week” — 
2c and up, on publication. 

Pseudo-scientific fiction and poetry is 
needed by Astounding Stories; same editor, 
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address, lengths, rates, as for Strange Tales. 
This magazine comes out bi-monthly. 

There’s been a clamor lately in the literary 
columns of the newspapers about several 
magazines for Youth, about Youth, by 
Youth, the age usually being under thirty. 
Most of them are difficult to trace to the 
projectors, and all sound vague as to date 
of first issue and rates—if any. Miss Viola 
Ilma, 103 West 88th Street, plans to bring 
out Modern Youth in January—devoted to 
all the problems of young people, and offer- 
ing “a chance to young authors with real 
talent to express their ideas as the big-name 
people do.” Very indefinite business ar- 
rangements as yet. 

Take a hop, skip, and jump through these 
items. Some may interest you: Dell’s Na- 
tional Spotlight is already a has-been... 
The New York Theatre Program Corp., 
108 Wooster St., offers no market at present 
for either short shorts or verse . . . The 
Dream World story contest seems to be at 
one with that offered by True Story. (You 
receive exactly the same printed matter 
when you answer announcements in various 
of the Macfadden “true” magazines.) ... 
The Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, pays 
$1 for original recipes (address Rita Cal- 
houn care of the magazine) $1 for home- 
making inventions (address Joan Carey); 
and a cash prize for the best article on a 
success subject announced each month. 

Have you had a stranger-than-fiction ad- 
venture, different and thrilling? The Jllus- 
trated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
pays $5 apiece for each of these used .. . 
Liberty pays $5 for Bright Sayings of Chil- 
dren; address Bright Sayings, P. O. Box 
380, Grand Central Station, New York City 
; Interesting or unusual facts (accom- 
panied by proof) will bring $5 from “Keep 
Up with the World,” Collier's, 250 Park 
Avenue. If your plot sense is weak, why 
not try Collier’s “Write Your Own’—a 
short short story contest with plot provided. 
You write your own version-slang, parody, 
new ending—whatever you like. Three 
prizes, $50 to $100, for the chosen. 

At Simon and Schuster, book publishers, 
Clifton Fadiman still heads their editorial 
department. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, has taken over the religious 
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books formerly published by Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith; Eugene Exman is in 
charge of the religious book department. 

Another market for those very short 
stories is College Life, 570 7th Avenue. N. 
L. Pines, the editor, will report wtihin ten 
days on “short stories from 1,000 to 3,000,” 
and pay 1'4c per word on acceptance. 

Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., is 
looking for adventure tales set in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places ... should be 
outdoors. Be sure your manuscript com- 
bines strong plot, plenty of action, and real 
masculine appeal. Occasional outdoor verse 
is also used. Miss Dorothy Mcllwraith, 
managing editor, promises early decisions, 
with payment on acceptance, subject to 
agreement. 

By the time this appears, Black Mask will 
be buying again. Summer reports from this 
magazine (address 578 Madison Ave.) 
were: “out of the market for fiction until 
October.” Adventure, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
is buying only exceptional stories ; however, 
all manuscripts are carefully read. 

If you are interested in trade journal ar- 
ticles, the following notes on market needs 
may help you sell: 

Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, buys fea- 
tures only on specific order; Harris Moak, 
M. D., editor. Laundry Age, 1478 Broad- 
way, can use some “how” articles. J. M. 
Thacker is the editor; fair rates paid the 
month of publication. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, 330 W. 42nd Street, pays 
promptly (but indefinite rates) for short 
illustrated articles. Gasoline Retailer, 54 
W. 74th St., is not purchasing material at 
present. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., 
has a new editorial policy: 

“No fiction or poetry. Our new editorial 
policy will include the newest and best in 
the field of decorations, the finest in home 
building, and the latest word about the gaye- 
ties which are the charm of a sophisticated 
experience. Photographs and drawings are 
used. Payment is made on acceptance. We 
ask contributors to set price.” 

Good Hardware, edited by Ralph F. Lin- 
der at 79 Madison Avenue, reports that it 
has need for no fiction or news, but can 
use some merchandising items; also, brief 
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articles up to 1,000 words, telling how deal- 
ers put on successful sales, advertising 
stunts, plans, methods and ideas. Payment 
is on acceptance, “according to value of 
material to us.” 

Abel Wolman, editor of Municipal Sani- 
tation, 24 W. 40th Street, reports that they 
can use brief articles up to 1,000 words. 
Payment is at 1c a word, on acceptance. 

American Scandinavian Review wants ar- 
ticles on Scandinavian countries and sub- 
jects, preferably accompanied by good illus- 
trations. Limit articles to 3,500 words. In- 
definite rates, on publication. The editor is 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; the address, 25 W. 
45th Street. 

Radio Retailing, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
edited by G. A. Nichols, uses articles (1,200 
to 1,500 words) about radio sales and radio 
store management. These must be based on 
actual experiences of bona fide dealers. 
Payment at 1c a word, on acceptance. 

Here’s another fiction item: Modern 
Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, needs some 
short shorts—2,500 words or less. These 
stories need not necessarily be true to fact, 
but they must be true to life, with not too 
much romance. They must sound convinc- 
ing and sincere. Lyon Mearson is the editor. 

Real ability, even without a “big name,” 
is welcomed by Mr. Bigelow, editor of Good 
Housekeeping, 56th Street and Eighth Ave. 
He is reported to be looking for several 
good, simple love stories of the shorter type 
—about 5,000 words. They should not be 
too sexy nor too sophisticated. Everything 
is read, and high rates paid on acceptance. 

If book length fiction is your meat, here 
are some new openings: Benziger Brothers, 
36 Barclay Street, who have hitherto pub- 
lished only Catholic religious books, are 
widening their list: “No definite fiction list, 
just taking on as many fiction novels as are 
deemed worthy. Stories will not have to 
have a religious background . . .” 

A. S. Barnes Co., 6% West 44th Street, 
who have hitherto bought rights to only 
twenty books yearly, are now going to in- 
clude fiction, it is reported. Mystery tales 
are barred. All other types of fiction will 
be carefully read. John L. Pratt will have 
charge of the new department. They pub- 
lish on a royalty basis. 















A Survey of Verse Markets 


By Bitty B. Coorer 


EW editors pay for verse these days— 
Fi just isn’t done. There is practically 

no profit in poetry, but there is a lot of 
satisfaction in seeing it in print. This survey 
is not for the poet whose notebook is full 
of addresses, compiled over a period of years 
of marketing; it is for the beginner who is 
depending upon the meager lists in the vari- 
ous market-books, or upon the generosity of 
some more experienced writer-friend. 

Verse magazines are usually sponsored by 
a college, or a group, or an individual who 
is interested, primarily, in widening the 
poetic horizon, rather than any substantial 
remuneration. The journals are financed 
through subscription and donations, and a 
few have resorted to advertising as a legiti- 
mate form of revenue—anything to keep 
three leaps ahead of the creditors! 

The young verse-writer seldom learns the 
addresses of more than a dozen verse jour- 
nals during the first few months of his writ- 
ing, and thus he is greatly handicapped. If 
he is ambitious, he will have accumulated a 
haphazard general list by the end of the year. 

Verse journals mirror the prsonalities of 
their editors, and they have as many vari- 
ances as there are human characteristics. 
Location and environment sometimes affect 
the tone of the magazine. Again, certain 
editors follow a more or less definite policy 
in selecting verse, preferring, perhaps, a set 
style or subject-matter. 

Poetry World and Contemporary Vision 
is one of the best and most active poetry 
magazines, executed in the New York 
manner. 


EASTERN VERSE MARKETS 


Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 E. 
7th St. New York City. 

The Lantern, 71 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(C. B. McAllister). 
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Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City. (W. 
E. B. Du Bois). 

Carillon, 2737 Macomb St., Washington, D. C. 
(Carolyn Giltinan). 

The Gypsy, Times-Square Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (George Elliston), 

Expression, 76 Heights Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 
(James Gabelle). 

Country Bard, Madison, New Jersey. (Clarence 
A. Sharp). 

L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
(C, A. Parker). 

Poet Lore, 100 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Ruth Hill). 

Pegasus, R. F. D. 8, Springfield, Ohio. 

Poet’s Magazine, 55 West 42nd St., New York 
City. (G. A. Sakele), 

Commonweal, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 

Skyline, 19385 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Frederick H. Adler). 

The Echo, 13 Lake Place, New Haven, Conn. 
(George Scott Gleason). 

Voices, 111 East 56th St. New York City. 
(Harold Vinal). 

Attic Salt, Williamsport Sun, Williamsport, Pa. 
(Clarence Peaslee). 

Laroka, 505 West 148th Street, New York City. 

Embryo, 1665 East 73rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Loring Eugene Williams). 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. (W. J. Price). 

Poets’ Corner, Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 
(Martha L. Spencer). 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont. (W. 
J. Coates). 

Poet’s Column, Montclair Times, Montclair, N. 
J. (Helen Hecht). 

Circle, 503 West 121st Street, New York City. 

Hound and Horn, Box A, Cambridge, Mass. 

Decimal, 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, Rhode 
Island. (Ada Stevens). 


WESTERN VERSE MARKETS 


Westward, Box 2409, San Francisco, California. 
(Florence Keene). : 

Poet’s Corner, Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Visions, Box 178, Placentia, California. 

Troubadour, Harbizon Canyon, California. 
(Whitely Gray). 


SOUTHERN VERSE MARKETS 
Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe, 


Ga. (Oglethorpe Univ. Press). 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Weep and you weep alone”—unless 
you can cry very prettily. 

Too many professional “weepers”—that’s 
the trouble with the world right now. lt 
is like a crowded subway train, all the hu- 
man sardines eyeing each other with doleful 
suspicion. 

The newspapers’ campaigning for traffic 
alleviation, talk a lot about the “subway 
face” of the crowded, unhappy riders— 
those harassed city folks who must get 
somewhere by the most direct route, no 
matter how lacking in enjoyment. 

Some stories seem to have “subway face.” 
The author has decided upon a point of de- 
parture, a destination, and means to cover 
the ground between with no detours, no 
extra street-crossings, and no useless seats. 
Humor, they seem to argue, is like an empty 
seat—waste space! But after studying a 
great many Stories in the leading magazines 
of the month, I disagree. Touches of humor 
serve a bewildering number of purposes. 

Let’s be logical and begin here with an 
opening : 

“Don’t laugh if it hurts,’ Bill Brandt said re- 


x” 


proachfully’. 


Whereupon, “The Line’s Busy’ by 
Graeme and Sarah Lorimer goes into amus- 
ing action in the current Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Brief, pointed, the sentence effectively 
arrests interest. At the same time, it gives 
a sketchy picture of the speaker. He must 
be very modern, a bit young and sulky, 
eager to impress somebody with his best 
brand of wit—And note that Bill is being 
funny very consciously. He’s not sophis- 
ticated enough to say what he really thinks. 
He is embarrassed. He’s getting red around 
the ears—and hopes you haven’t noticed. 

Here is the same opening situation—a 
boy at a dance hall failing to interest his 
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pretty partner—as written by someone less 
adept: 

“When people dance with me,’ said Gregory 
Thorne, ‘they usually act as if they were enpoying 
themselves. I dance well, you know, Treva.’” 

Five times as many words, to say the 
same thing. But don’t you miss the zip and 
zest of the first passage? The second one 
is flat, suggests merely that the speaker is 
egotistical, and leaves all hint of plot buried 
in oblivion. 

Let us see how the flashlight of humor 
plays over Mrs. David Rosen, the first of 
the “Three Women” in Willa Cather’s new 
serial : 

“Her lustrous black hair was done in two smooth 
braids, wound flat at the back of her head, like a 
braided rug.” 

A braided rug on a woman’s head? That 
sounds like a caricature! And it is. But a 
caricature picks out the conspicuous feature 
of a person, enlarges it, makes it the dom- 
inating note of the whole picture. Willa 
Cather has packed a suggested description 
into one effortless flash of wit. 

Without her literary genius, one might 
have written: 

“Her lustrous black hair was done in two 
flat braids and wound flat at the back of her 
head ... ”—and stopped at that point. 
Gone is the memory-prevoking whiff of wit 
which told so much in four words. 

Here’s the same thing from a just written 
script by Graham Boucher. Note how this 
sentence simply lifts you into appreciation: 

“My friend, Fred Sturgis, the former banker, 
had lost his self-esteem along with his bank. He 
looked like a vacated municipal building.” 

Turn to College Humor and Mildred 
Cram’s story of a “Navy Bride.” This is 
the proposition the girl faced, as the other 
Navy wives put it: 

“‘He’s perfectly impossible. I’m sorry for 


the girl who’s fool enough to marry him. Cold? 
Why, he’s frozen in cubes. ds 
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Anybody, any time, could have described 
the Navy Apollo as having “a heart like a 
block of ice.” But only 1932 would have 
dismissed a man as thoroughly unemotional, 
by announcing that he was “frozen in 
cubes.” 

“How Old Is Cupid?” by Margaret Lee 
Runbeck, is a light and frothy tale of love 
in a department store. Some description 
had to be included of the store and the mood 
of the workers to clarify the situation in 
which Cupid’s victims find themselves. 
Heavy paragraphs of straight description 
look dull and are slaughtered with a blue 
pencil or skipped over. Dull background 
must be polished up and ornamented. Miss 
Runbeck does it admirably: 

“Thirty years ago, he had been the sole 
buyer for the emporium that was his first 
love. Twice a year he had gone to New 
York and bought everything from coal hods 
to Easter hats. Bought blandly, and, what 
is more, slept soundly that night. But things 
are different now. Every department, and 
there are three hundred and sixty-four in 
Pilton and Groom, has its own buyer, and 
every buyer is a prima donna, bristling with 
temperament. The daily stock figures bark 
at their heels, and competition is a pitiless 
spotlight pouncing on any shabbiness of 
stock or price....” 

Take the word “emporium”—it is flav- 
ored with the overstuffed pomposity of the 
past, when the store began existence. It is 
out of place in the svelte 1930’s. It is laugh- 
able by contrast. 

Here is the way a literal-minded person 
has handled a somewhat similar scene in a 
department store: 

“For some time the atmosphere had been tense 
among the girls in the jewelry section of Doan’s, 
the competition for sales keen. For the news had 
leaked out, as any news must in a large organi- 
zation, that some one from the department was to 
be chosen buyer to fill the unexpected va- 
cancy 

Note that the actual situation is adequate- 
ly covered, the necessary facts exposed. But 
it reaches its desired conclusion without 
entertainment along the way. 

The following shows the pulp story 
methods. 

Bill’s truck has pushed Dolly’s powertui 
coupe into a ditch. They have had words 








over the matter, which have developed 
sharply into personalities : 

“Dolly started violently. ‘You know who I am?’ 

“With your picture spread all over the society 
pages for the last ten years every time you so much 
as sneezed, of course I know you,’ he answered. 
‘A fellow around here has as much chance of es- 
caping your photograph as he has of getting 
Mars on his radio. I’ve had you staring at me out 
of the morning paper so often you’re as much a 
habit as my breakfast cereal’.” 

An excellent example of the different 
treatment needed to sell to the women’s 
magazines, and to please the readers of the 
pulps. The stenographers and shop girls 
who make up the majority of love story 
readers, are a matter-of-fact crowd. They 
like matters made very clear and detailed. 
You see, they don’t know how to fill in the 
gaps of suggestion. They want to be told 
just how things were. They are fast on a 
certain vaudeville type of repartee — that 
follows a routine that they understand. But 
new, untried pools of wit are just so many 
mud baths to them. The following lines 
covering almost the exact same incident are 
by Robert Chambers. Notice how he per- 
mits the reader to fill in the gaps. His dia- 
logue appeared in a slick paper magazine: 

“ ‘Really,’ she said, ‘we ought not to let it go 
like this.’ 

“‘No,’ he agreed politely. ‘I’m John Vyning, 
and I’m staying at the Silver Hotel.’ 

“She said: ‘I’m Lady Grey Spinner.’ 

“Another silence. But what he thought was, 
‘Are you the person who’s been working the front 


pages to death?” 

Most pulp paper love stories are about 
as full of humor as an income tax report. 
The reason for this is that the average 
writer for these markets can’t handle humor 
subtly enough to make it a painless part of 
the story. Another reason is that the read- 
ers are workaday people to whom “life is 
real, life is earnest.” Love, to them, is 
“what makes the world go round with that 
pained expression.” They will suspect your 
motives of being unsympathetic, if you start 
being funny—unless the whole thing is so 
labeled. 

What other purpose can these bits of 
humor serve? 

Turn back to the Chambers story: Hav- 
ing rescued the fair lady, John claims his 
reward—the privilege of taking her out to 
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dinner. He arrives in his decrepit flivver. 
She indicates her own car. 

“*So you refuse my desert steed?’ he inquired, 
looking at her limousine. 

“‘T’'m very grateful to your desert steed for 
saving me when mine ran away,’ said she. ‘But 
when there’s an idle Pullman on a sidetrack, why 
ride the bumpers?’ ” 


There’s an awkward situation neatly cir- 
cumvented! He-man on the verge of anger 
because lady disdains his chivalry. She 
waxes facetious over the situation. All is 
well! 

Mr. Ordinary Writer, on the other hand, 
would have got the situation onto paper 
something like this: 

“John felt embarrassed because his little old 
car looked so battered in contrast to her magnifi- 
cent limousine. ‘I wish I could offer you some- 
thing better,’ he said haltingly. 


“*Nonsense,’ she answered brightly. ‘We might 
as well use my car. The chauffeur has to do some- 


x,” 


thing to earn his pay’. 


Here, you have lost not merely the sophis- 
tication of the two people, but you have left 
them in a position of awkward embarrass- 
ment, in which they will never be able to 
express their real thoughts or be interesting. 
We prefer to have characters say all those 
brilliant things that we ourselves think of 
the morning after the party. 


For single emotional effect, “Maid of 
Honor” by Katharine Brush in the Septem- 
ber Cosmopolitan is a beautiful example. 
It is the story of a woman known as the 
older sister of her own daughter. 


Celia Whitacre longs to claim the true re- 
lationship of her “sister,” dares not, is torn 
with emotion. The reader is let into the 
secret very early. But the suspense is built 
around the possibility that the daughter, 
Joan, will learn the truth. The problem has 
come to a head over Celia’s refusing to act 
as maid of honor for Joan. Matters are 
terribly serious. But the story is only half 
told. Joan must not know the truth—cer- 
tainly not yet while her wedding is still un- 
accomplished. How does Miss Brush skirt 
the danger? 

“Once she (Celia) had even dared to say, ‘I’ll 
look like your mother.’ She had said that to Joan, 
and her blue eyes had met Joan’s gray eyes, and 


the trained, faithful muscles of her face had made 
a fleeting, gayly rueful smile for Joan to see. 
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“Joan had smiled also, tolerantly and fondly. 
‘Silly she had answered, drawling it in her soft 
voice. ‘You'll look about twenty-two—as usual. 
And simply gorgeous a 

The danger line is that Joan might recog- 
nize the daring truth. 

Next, I choose a passage from a story 
in Liberty, called “Into This World,’—a 
tale of sentiment and a country doctor. The 
doctor is bending over a seriously injured 
man whose face bears the stamp of death— 
whose lips gasp out a frantic appeal for a 
young wife alone in childbirth. The doctor 
assures the patient that he will be out there 
in no time to see about the baby. 

And because he needed to see clearly, he 
blinked back the tears sprung from the 
knowledge that before he could return 
neither youth nor agony nor love and fath- 
erhood would trouble the young face any 
more.... 

““Tt’s not that!’ cried the young man vehe- 
mently, livid with suffering. “The river’s up. .. . 
There’s five miles of water. No one can 
get there, they keep telling me! . You must 
try it by the woods, Doc, through the channel 
to the middle sand island. er 

“ ‘We'll be there in an hour or so, Nelly ’n me,’ 
said Old Doc. ‘Now you just go into a nice faint 
for a bit and we'll get this leg back on the narrow 
path.’” : 

Comic relief indeed, if ever such a thing 
got outside the pages of Shakespeare! Con- 
trast of emotions, whereby the blackness of 
despair is sharply etched against the color- 
fulness of a quick smile. 

Suppose the author, Dorothy Cottrell, 
had chosen to be realistic here, instead of 
putting a laugh on the old doctor’s lips. The 
situation would devolve into something like 
this: 

“T’ll do my best,” said the doctor, turning away. 
It was just another of those death-bed promises 


every doctor has to make. “Now hold still—this 
may hurt a little!” 


Such treatment would kill the story. Be- 
cause that sort of man would never have 
fought his way through the flood. And 
neither would the reader have waded out of 
the swamp of emotion. 

One humorous quip can sweep away an 
entire argument. It can debunk sentimen- 
tality like a pitiless spotlight. Would that 
some of the over indignant “Debunkers” 

(Continued on page 56) 








Sweet Simplicity 


By LaurENCE D’Orsay 


F you want to please an editor, write 
| your story something like this: 
“The cat came back.” 

Don’t write it like this: 

“Contrary to the gloomy expectations and 
pessimistic predictions of the members of 
the family that regarded it with the indul- 
gent affection bestowed by altruistic human- 
itarians upon household pets, the carnivor- 
ous feline quadruped, surmounting all the 
appalling hardships and innumerable ob- 
stacles which beset such peripatetic wander- 
ings, finally returned to its familiar environ- 
ment.” 

Sweet simplicity is the pearl of price. 
Editors seek for it eagerly, day by day, as 
they paw through piles of scripts and moun- 
tains of verbiage. Like a diver opening hun- 
dreds of oysters to find the shining gem in 
the thousandth one, they hunt for the man 
who can say something worth saying in 
strong but simple sentences that “he who 
runs may read.” 

And how about this? 

“There is no human institution, no form 
of communal life, no entity of social organ- 
ization, no palatial and luxurious environ- 
ment, no joy of wanderlust, no sensuous 
pleasure of the sybarite, no scheme of exist- 
ence yet devised by the wit or wilfulness 
of mankind, that may in the slightest degree 
be compared with the enduring, fundament- 
al, deep-rooted satisfaction of heart and 
mind which is expressed in the simple word 
‘home,’ irrespective of the lowliness or state- 
liness that, as the case may be, characterizes 
one’s birthplace and family stronghold.” 

Thus many would have written it, saying 
nothing simple except that simple word 
“home.” Thus politicians and Babbitts orate 
at Fourth of July gatherings and Chamber 
of Commerce banquets. Thus “newspaper- 
ese” is written in many a turgid, old-fash- 





ioned editorial in country newspapers. Rodo- 
montade is the villain of literature, and the 
villain still pursues us. But he doesn’t catch 
the good editor, the chap who controls any 
market worth writing for. 

The man who did express the idea I have 
expressed as badly as I can, said very 
simply : 

“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” 

That limpid sentence is known the world 
over, and it is likely to live as long as any 
other sentence written in the English lan- 
guage. And is there, in the whole vast realm 
of English poetry, any couplet better known 
and more enduring than Lovelace’s simple, 
perfect statement of his soldier’s creed? 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Simplicity can be banal and silly, and it is 
made so by too many writers. It can also 
be powerful and appealing, and it is made 
so by the golden few. They become im- 
mensely popular in their own day, and per- 
haps, if Fate is kind, their fame goes ring- 
ing down the ages. Examine Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. You 
will be surprised to find how very simple 
they were in their selection and treatment 
of dramatic material. They concerned them- 
selves with the deep and great things of 
life, which are always simple unless a small 
mind tries to complicate them. 

No, the simple is not necessarily the banal. 
It becomes very strong when it strikes the 
ringing notes of honest sincerity and pro- 
found conviction. The simplest of all theo- 
logical dicta, “God is Love,” is also the 
deepest. When first stated, it was an origin- 
al thought, a startling revelation; for it 
flatly contradicted all those evil, cruel, ob- 
scene conceptions of divinity that ruled pre- 
datory tribes and selfish civilizations based 
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on slavery. Countless theologians, from 
Paul of Tarsus onwards, have been doing 
their best to complicate the strong, simple 
ideas and words of Jesus Christ. That is 
why they are still little understood in theory 
and less observed in practice. 

On September 1, 1870, one of the strang- 
est dramas in the endless history of imperial 
power and human domination reached its 
tragic climax. The third Napoleon “waited 
for death in the open” amidst the German 
shells bursting around Sedan, as Philip 
Guedalla tells us in his brilliant historical 
study, “The Second Empire.’ Unlike the 
Kaiser, he willingly faced the bright eyes of 
danger, and did not wish to survive the 
crash of his great ambitions. But death was 
taking a holiday so far as he was concerned, 
while working so busily elsewhere. That 
evening, back in the great fortress, he wrote 
to the King of Prussia after the white flag 
had been hoisted on the citadel. 

What a chance for verbiage! What a 
temptation to indulge in wordy rodomon- 
tade! But Napoleon III, in this supreme 
crisis, showed the dignified restraint which 
did not always characterize him. He wrote 
these simple words, more telling than a 
dozen pages: 


“Monsieur mon frére,—N’ayant pu mou- 
rir a la téte de mes troupes, il ne me reste 
plus qu’a remettre mon épée entre les mains 
de Votre Majesté. 

“Je suis de Votre Majesté le bon frére, 

“Napoléon.” 


A free English translation would run: 
“Having failed to die at the head of my 
troops, it only remains for me to surrender 
my sword into Your Majesty’s hands.” 
Could the climax of a drama of empire be 
written in simpler words? 

And Guedalla, Napoleon’s biographer, 
caught the same spirit of strong simplicity. 
Consider, for example, his last paragraph in 
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the last chapter, in which he tells of the 
death of the Prince Imperial—a drama in 
itself, and made infinitely more dramatic be- 
cause the tragic protagonist might have be- 
come the fourth Napoleon had he lived. 
Many good writers would have felt that 
this was an episode demanding the finest 
flowers of their rhetoric for its due record- 
ing. For four hundred and forty pages 
Guedalla has been dealing with the fortunes 
of the dynasty founded by the “little cor- 
poral,” and now he has to tell how all the 
hopes of Bonapartism were suddenly wiped 
out by the assegai of some barbarian foe. 
But he does not “splurge” in pages of ver- 
biage. He resists the obvious temptaton, 
and merely writes: 
“Then, as the galloping horses pounded 
away into the distance, he walked slowly 
towards the Zulus with a revolver in his 





left hand. Three shots were fired before 

the long spears flashed ; and they left him 

stripped in the trampled grass. The sun 
which had set over Longwood and 

Schénbrunn and Chrislehurst went down 

behind Itelezi. Only the Empress lived 

ns 

Consider the simple, powerful appeal 
made to the reader’s sympathy and imagi- 
nation by those last five words. For, of 
course, the long life of the Empress Eugénie 
after the death of her husband and her son 
was a strange tragedy and a great psycho- 
logical drama in itself. “Only the Empress 
lived on .. .” Could the power of the un- 
written be greater? Milne was right when 
he said that the good artist is the man who 
knows what to leave out. 

The modern stage play strives for this 
ideal of strong simplicity more than any 
other form of literary art. Short story writ- 
ers should make a practice of reading and 
analysing good stage plays, for the dialogue 
is apt to be beautifully clear. Powerful, un- 
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usual ideas are expressed in the simplest 
and most telling sentences as the playwright 
tries to get sharp characterization into each 
speech a character utters. 

For a perfect example of simplicity that 
is not banal, let us study a short passage 
from “The Haiduc,” by Colin Clements, (a 
Writer’s Dicest subscriber, by the way) 
published in his collection, “Plays for Pa- 
gans,” which is in every good library. It is 
a drama of Roumanian peasant life. Bu- 
suioc the haiduc, the rebel against conven- 
tion and restraint, has returned from Amer- 
ica to the little Roumanian town. He meets 
Andreia, the girl, with whom he had an 
“affair” before he went away to seek for- 
tune and adventure. She is about to be 
married to Peter, a dull but wealthy clod, a 
“solid citizen.” 





Andreia naturally feels that Busuioc isn’t 
dependable, for he went away and left her 
to bear his child, who died. Most writers get 
an ungodly lot of verbiage into their love 
scenes. If you belong to that verbose legion, 
read this bit: 

“Busuioc: I have come back again! I’m 
your man, not Peter ... not Peter! He 
can’t have you now! Your lips, your heart, 
all of you belongs to me, and I'll have 
them .. . I'll have all of you, Andreia, my 
Andreia, my little Andreia .. . 

“Andreia: Peter will be a man to me; a 
girl needs a man. 

“Busuioc: He cannot teach you to sing, 
to ride a cloud, to race the wind, to laugh, 
to laugh .. . to laugh. I can teach you 
these things, Andreia. Let me teach you. 

“Andreia: I was once learning, but my 
feet are on the earth again. 

“Busuioc: You will be his drudge and do 
his bidding. (Softly.) Life is sweet, Andreia. 

“Andreia: I have had both the sweet and 
the bitter. The bitter stays longer than the 
sweet. 





“Busuioc: An hour can be eternity ... 
one can live a thousand years in one sweet 


night. 

“Andreia: And one may grow old in 
regret. 

“Busuioc: God pity those poor creatures 


who have no memories! God pity those 
who have closed their ears to love! One 
hour of memories is worth a thousand years 
of drudgery. Andreia — — — 

“Andreia: Your lips burn my cheek, 
Busuioc.” 


Busuioc speaks very simple words that 
anybody can understand at a glance, but he 
isn’t just talking words. He is stating, 
tersely, but powerfully, the reckless philoso- 
phy of those who think as he does, which 
is criminal folly or the only wisdom accord- 
ing to the way you look at it. In these ten 
short, plain speeches, any reader of aver- 
age intelligence and emotion can not help 
finding many arresting lines. Busuioc is 
appallingly simple, but he certainly isn’t 
banal. Every word he says means some- 
thing significant. 

If you can write a short story like this, 
the editor will grab his checkbook, even if 
he thinks he isn’t buying stories for the 
time being. But if you make your Busuioc 
and your Andreia express the same ideas 
in pages of windy, high-flown verbiage, the 
editor will be quite sure he’s overstocked. 

The same principle of sweet simplicity 
applies to plot—that frightful bogey which 
scares the inexperienced writer. In the many 
articles I have written for WriTER’s DicEst 
during the past, I have frequently stressed 
the point that the actual plot is of little or 
no importance in a story, assuming it to 
be one of the well-known practical and ac- 
ceptable plots,* while the development of 
that plot in all the details of the writing 
spells success or failure. A very fine photo- 
play proves the truth of my contention most 











remarkably. Writers who worry over plot 
should not fail to see “Tabu,” the Samoan 
drama played by Samoan natives who teach 
Hollywood how to act naturally. Then they 
will realize what good development can do 
to the simplest possible plot—a plot any- 
body could devise. 

I was rather startled the other day when 
I read this plaintive question in a letter from 
an earnest inquirer: ‘They say ‘the plot’s 
the thing.’ But isn’t it true, after all, that 
the best plots are the simplest, with likable 
characters ?” 

Of course, it is true, and I was startled 
to discover that a very promising writer, as 
I knew this correspondent to be, should 
think the matter open to doubt. The root 
of the trouble lies in the novice’s tendency 
to confuse bewildering complication of a 
plot with good development of that plot. 
The development, like the plot itself, should 
be simple but strong in its appeal and veri- 
similitude. 

Take “Tabu,” for example. No plot could 
be simpler to outline. A girl is set apart as a 





Samoan taupo maiden, sacred to the gods. 
No man may marry her or look upon her 
with the eye of desire. The penalty is death. 
Her lover dares it. They flee to another 
island, where they hope to live unknown and 
unmolested. But they are tracked down by 
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the old man into whose charge the girl was 
given. To save her lover’s life, the girl re- 
turns with this old man while the lover is 
daring death by diving for pearls in for- 
bidden waters guarded by a hungry shark. 
The shark doesn’t get him, but he swims 
after the boat that is carrying off the girl 
until he drowns. 

It is really too bad to outline this plot, as 
is may partially spoil the interest of the pic- 
ture for some readers, the action being high- 
ly suspensive, with the issue in doubt right 
up to the end. However, the plot itself is 
really nothing, and the development is every- 
thing. “Tabu” reminds us how good a silent 
picture can be, for it has only an orchestral 
accompaniment and a little native singing 
in chorus, so far as sound is concerned. It 
was the last picture made by the late F. W. 
Murnau before he died; and it suggests 
that the screen lost in him its best director 
bar none. 

Although Murnau and those whom he di- 
rected worked in another medium of art, 
they teach at every step invaluable lessons 
in the strong handling of simple material 
that can be applied by those who write for 
print. For the screen, you must remember, 
has its equivalent of verbiage and its rodo- 
montade in action as well as in words. They 
are seen in most photoplays. Murnau cut 
them out ruthlessly, aided by players who 
were simple souls, eager to act what they 
felt in the simplest and most natural way. 

In the Bible, and I trust you will excuse 
this hurried transition, are to be found the 
most effective examples of simple writing. 
Study it for style some time. You'll enjoy it. 


* See “36 Dramatic Situations’—$1.50, postpaid, from 
WrRiTeEr’s DiGeEst. 









Journalistic Photography 






By Hersert C. McKay, F. R. P. S. 


PHOTOGRAPH to be worth any- 
A thing for publication must either in- 

struct or entertain. One of the worst 
troubles confronting the editor is the flood 
of pointless, meaningless photographs. The 
contributor who makes a point of submit- 
ting only worth while photographs is soon 
listed by the editor as an asset of incalcul- 
able value. 

The photograph which entertains is one 
which appeals to the emotions. It may 
be pathetic, humorous, beautiful or 
whatnot, but regardless of the nature 
of the appeal, the vital factor lies not 
so much in the subject itself as in the 
particular presentation of that subject 
which enables it to leap past our conscious, 
analytical minds and appeal directly to our 
emotions. 

Closer examination will reveal the fact 
that the instructive form of photograph is 
often a mere photographic record. Its great 
value lies in its ability to reproduce the ap- 
pearance of the subject with fidelity. It 
may be regarded as the highest develop- 
ment of the mechanistic aspect of photog- 
raphy. 

On the contrary the entertaining photo- 
graph may or may not exhibit outstanding 
photographic excellence. It is less the photo- 
graph and more the picture. The subject 
matter is arranged to present some definite 
idea, the actual identity of the subject often 
being subjugated to the theme of the pic- 
ture as a whole. This is the highest devel- 
opment of the artistic aspect of photog- 
raphy. 

The mechanistic photograph is of the 
greatest value in journalism, and it is by far 
the easiest to produce. In fact, a little con- 
scientious effort will enable any feature 
writer to produce photographs which will 
serve admirably to illustrate his articles, but 
pictorial photographs can be produced only 
after a long and arduous period of study, 
practice, and experimentation. 








The beginner in journalistic photography 
should confine his efforts to the production 
of photographs which instruct. There are 
a large number of markets which make use 
of this type of photograph, among them 
being : 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Novelty pictures pe descriptions of 
things which are so new that there is not one 
chance in a hundred that many readers have ever 
seen them, are very important. Use described 
pictures. Also, practical how-to articles for 
radio section. Not interested in new ma- 
chines unless they do something that has 
never been done by a machine before, do 
something in an entirely different way, or 
look so much different from those in gen- 
eral use. The magazine is of interest to 
only the general reader—not to the person who is 
interested in machinery, railroads, steamships, or 
any other single subject. Aim is to be accurate, 
authentic, and reliable in every statement made, 
therefore not interested in anything which is not 
possible or practical. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Striking photographs must 
accompany each article submitted. Publish each 
month a dozen or more pages of photographs 
telling picture stories of scientific or mechanical 
interest. Five pictures to a page, and minimum 
rate for layouts is $5 a picture. Pictures ex- 
plaining the details of an important new mechan- 
ical development are printed each month. Sug- 
gestions for subjects to be covered by this method 
are invited from contributors, and payment is 
made for all suggestions used. Articles must be 
written in a brisk, journalistic style. The popular 
rather than the technical interest of the subject 
must be stressed. Technical terms, involved de- 
scriptions of mechanical or scientific processes, 
and information that only a reader of technical 
training can understand must all be avoided. A 
straight news “lead” is the preferred method of 
opening an article. Each article must contain all 
the information that a reader of normal cur- 
iosity might expect. Every statement made must 
be accurate. The Home Workshop department 
needs articles which tell concisely and exactly how 
to do repair work, odd jobs about the home, how 
to make furniture, sporting and amusement de- 
vices, toys, models, electrical apparatus, craft- 
work novelties, equipment for the home, garage 
and workshop. These articles should be accom- 
panied by photographs of the device in use or 
operation performed. 

Everyday Science and Mechanics, 100 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. Photographs and illus- 
trated articles pertaining to science, new inventions, 
constructional articles, etc. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Reliable Contest Announcements 





By MADELAINE ARCHER 


Epitor’s Note: We believe the firms listed in this column 
are reliable. When the closing date is not specifically given, 
we suggest querying before going to any extensive work. 


Letter ... Essay ... Advertisement 


Public Opinion, Capper Building, Topeka, Kans. 
$200 in cash for best letters on “Which candidate 
for President of the United States you think 
should be elected in November, and one outstand- 
ing thing he should do while in office.’ There are 
eight prizes—$50 to $4—for Hoover letters, and 
eight prizes—$50 to $4—for Roosevelt letters. 
200-word limit and but one letter per entrant. 
Closes November Ist. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
$100 for an advertisement, with or without illus- 
tration, to sell seed. Their 1932 catalogue will 
be mailed free upon request. Write for it and 
information on closing date, etc. Prize money 
will be paid by November Ist. 

Flory Milling Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa. $1,000 in 
40 cash prizes—$300 to $5—for best slogans on 
Flory’s Egg Mash or Golden Egg Laying Mash. 
Slogans must be accompanied by letters of 50 
words or less, telling why you consider Flory’s 
Egg Mash or Golden Egg Mash the “best” mash. 
Official blanks are found in Flory products. 
Closes December 31, 1932. 

Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Illinois. $50 
in 20 cash prizes for best letters on results ob- 
tained by using a worm remedy they advertise. 
300-word limit. “Get-the-Worms” contest closes 
October 30, 1932. (See the magazine for full 
details.) 

Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
$200 in prizes in a remodeling of homes contest. 
Send pictures of house (or part of house) before 
and after rebuilding. Tell the changes made and 
how you did it. Closes December 1, 1932. Ad- 
dress Rebuilding Contest Editor, above. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City, announce. the details of their appealing 
contest early in September. They are offering 
trips to Europe, American trips, and 120 new 
typewriters. The contest will open September 
12th and close October 17th. Watch for their 
announcements ! 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. A 100-word or less letter contest 
awarding $50 in three prizes for best letters on 
“How to Make Money” closed September 20th. 
This may be a new monthly contest. Watch the 
magazine in future. Often announce a letter con- 
test. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol,Conn. Award- 
ing a bicycle each month for best letters (accom- 
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panied by photo) telling how New Departure 
brakes make bicycling more pleasurable and safe. 
Address Contest Dept., above. 

Movie Classic, Paramount Building, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City. $35 in three cash prizes 
for best fan letters on movie subjects submitted 
by their readers each month. 

Movie Mirror, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Cash prizes for letters. See magazine. 

Screenland, 45 W. 45th St., New York City. 
$20, $10, $5 and $5, respectively, for the four 
best letters to their “Roses and Razzes” depart- 
ment. Keep within 150 words. This is a monthly 
contest closing the tenth of the month. Manu- 
scripts should be in the editor’s hands by then. 
Address Roses and Razzes, above. 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. $35 in three prizes each month for con- 
structive letters of 200 words or less. Address 
Lawrence Reid, Editor, above. 

Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. $20 monthly during 1932 for best letters 
describing cover page. 

Sterno Institute, 9 East 37th St.,. New York 
City. $50 cash every week for suggested new 
uses for Sterno canned heat. The most original 
suggestion wins. As many suggestions as you 
like, but one to a letter. Address Prize Com- 
mittee, above. 


Gag-Stunt ... Story ... Story-Ending 


Photoplay, 221 West 5th t., New York City. 
Harold Lloyd, through Photoplay, is offering $1,000 
in cash prizes for the best 107 jokes (gags), 
stunts or funny situations selected by the judges. 
Keep your entry within 500 words. Prizes are: 
$250 first, $100 second, $50 third, four of $25, 
and 100 of $3. The rules on page 125 of the 
October issue of Photoplay explain that the 
coupon appearing with the rules (or a copy of 
it) must accompany each entry submitted. Closes 
November 15, 1932. Address Movie Crazy Con- 
test Editor, above. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. See September issue for complete details 
of their new story contest. They are offering 
$500 in prizes for stories entitled “Narrow Escape 
from Death.” Length, 1500 to 2500 words. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City. $100, 
$75 and $50 weekly for best short stories sub- 
mitted for their “Write Your Own” contest. Your 
story version must receive its inspiration unmis- 
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takably from the story summary published. 1500- 
word limit. Each contest closes about thirty days 
later. Address manuscripts to “Write Your Own,” 
Editorial Offices, Collier’s, above. 


True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Thirteen true stories selected from those sub- 
mitted during the contest—September Ist to No- 
vember 30th, inclusive—will be awarded $5,000 in 
cash prizes. The prize schedule: First prize 
$1,000, two seconds of $500 each, four thirds of 
$375, and six fourth prizes of $250 each. We 
suggest those interested in this contest read the 
rules and suggestions as given in the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts. Stories should be 
addressed to True Story Manuscript Contest. 


The Instructor, Dansville, New York. $100 to 
$5 for best stories of vacation travel during 1932. 
Rail or steamship trips. Open to teachers or 
teachers in training. Closes October 15th. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 
$50 up for first person true experience stories. 
Good action stories of mystery, adventure, etc. 
No sex! Price determined by length and strength 
of story. 1000 to 4000 words. Monthly offer. 
Address Real Experience Editor, above. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York City. $100 
to $500 each for short short stories. 2000-word 
limit. Address Short Short Stories, Liberty 
Weekly, Lincoln Square, New York City. 


Photo ... Music... Book 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. $100 cash is offered (standing offer) for 
a motion picture negative of a snake in the act 
of swallowing its young. 


American Cinematographer, 1222 Guaranty Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. $1,000 in four prizes to Ama- 
teur Movie Makers. Write to above for full de- 
tails. Contest closes October 31, 1932. 


Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. $100 first prize and others for short 
stories by Canadian authors. (Open only to Cana- 
dians.) Closes January 1, 1932. See the maga- 
zine for rules. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. $5000 
for the most interesting unpublished work of non- 
fiction submitted before March 1, 1933. Write 
for detailed information. 


Senator Arthur Capper awards an annual prize 
of $5000 for the best contribution of national 
importance to American agriculture. 


Atwater Kent Foundation, Albee Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write for information concerning 
their annual Radio Audition Contest, in which 
they award $25,000 in prizes. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. offer $20,000 for the 
best novel submitted before November 1, 1932. 
Write to Literary Agents, Curtis Brown, Ltd., 10 
E. 49th St., New York City, for details. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





Poetry 


Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 
East 7th St., New York City. $2.00 for the best 
poem-sentence published in each issue of the above- 
mentioned magazine. This is a series of contests 
from month to month until further notice. (Free 
verse form.) 

The Gypsy, George Elliston, Times-Star Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. $100 for the best lyric; $50 
for the best sonnet, and $50 for the best free 
verse published in The Gypsy during 1932. 

V ersecraft, Emory University,Ga. Several sub- 
stantial cash prizes for poems are awarded by the 
publishers and patrons of this excellent bi-monthly 
poetry magazine. Wightman F. Melton is editor. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A five-dollar prize will be awarded the best poem 
entitled “Autumn” which is submitted for the 
Autumn number. Any form is acceptable so long 
as it keeps within forty lines. Fantasy is a quar- 
terly publishing verse of merit by noted poets. 
The editor says: “We are still on the lookout 
for good critical essays on any living poet.” Stan- 
ley Dehler Mayer is editor. 

Expression, 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 
The McCutcheon League will present a trophy 
for the best poem written by a New Jersey poet, 
and one for the best poem by a poet from any- 
where, published in Expression by Autumn, 1932. 
Numerous other prizes announced in each issue. 
A quarterly “devoted to things worth while in 
prose and verse.” James Gabelle is editor. 

Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. $200 in prize money for poems published 
during the year. (Monthly edited by Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Montgomery.) 


Miscellaneous 


Webster Cigar Company Contest. P. O. Box 
1080, Montreal, Canada. $500 monthly for esti- 
mates of total number of cigars on which excise 
duty will be paid in Canada during each month. 
Average is 10,000,000. Five Webster cigar bands 
must accompany entry. Canadians only. 

Pencil Points, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Four ten-dollar prizes monthly, one each for: 
Best sketch or drawing in any medium; cartoons; 
poetry; miscellaneous item not coming under the 
above headings. Contestants may enter one or 
all of the classes mentioned. Also pays $10 for 
best suggestion submitted to the Good Wrinkle 
Section. Closes the 15th of each month. (Verify 
this offer by query. No closing date given.) 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. $10,000 annual award to an American 
citizen for the scientific achievement of greatest 
value to the world. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $100 each month—$50 for best 
suggestion for use of Faber pencils and $50 for 
best sketch submitted. (During 1932.) Address 
Contest Dept., above. 
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Psychology 





By Aucust LENNIGER 


AVE you some simple, homely little 

idea that can be crystallized into a 

helpful, inspirational message to 
others? Can you inject into it the whole- 
some radiance of an indomitable faith and 
strength of heart that knows no defeat? Or 
do you know of some man or woman who 
has accomplished great things, particularly 
if in spite of tremendous opposition or 
handicaps? Or someone whose fame is un- 
sung, but who is really making this old 
world of ours a better place to live in by 
his influence in his own limited sphere? All 
around you, right in your own back yard, 
are subjects for Psychology articles and 
stories. 

Don’t let the title frighten you. Psycho- 
logy is not a “high-brow” or technical 
magazine; you don’t have to understand 
Freudian principles or have a professor’s 
degree to write for it. It is edited to appeal 
to the “man in the street ;” its policy is to 
spread practical, inspirational psychology 
that will bring health, happiness and success 
to its readers. Its creed is that there is op- 
portunity for everyone who has the gump- 
tion to grasp it; it reflects the Cinderella 
motif, not as a fairy-tale, but proves its 
existence in personality stories of real peo- 
ple. If you know Mrs. Glotz’s boy Johnny 
who ran away from home, made a million 
and came back a few years later to make 
his dear old mother happy, write his story 
for Psychology and it’s likely to bring a 
check. But better still, if you know Mrs. 
Lotz’s younger son Willy, who stayed on 
the old farm, used his head and envisioned 
a fleet of trunks transporting crates of eggs 
and chickens, tubs of butter and cans of 
milk to a chain of his own retail stores in 
nearby centers of population—and who 
made good on that dream—then you have 
an almost sure-fire personality story for 
Psychology. Particularly does Psychology 


welcome stories about people who have real 
imagination, who see and create opportuni- 
ties where none seem to exist. 

Psychology does use a number of articles 
involving deeper thought, on subjects relat- 
ing to religion, applied psychology to mod- 
ern life—but the majority of its articles are 
subjects which you can handle. Miss Eldora 
Field, managing editor of Psychology, gives 
this statement of what she wishes to buy 
for the benefit of WriTEr’s Dicgst readers : 

“We wish our articles to have an inspirational 
note, without becoming sickly-Pollyannish. We 
are seeking the type of article that will leave the 
reader feeling stronger when he has finished it, 
which will make him optimistic, more sure of the 
good in human nature. We do not want anything 
which is cynical, depressing, or leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth. 

“We like stories about philanthropists. We like 
personal experience stories, in the first person, 
and do not get nearly enough of them. We want 
these stories to make a point, to bring out cour- 
age. And we particularly like short business suc- 
cess stories.” 

If we glance through the contents of a 
few issues of Psychology the wide range of 
subjects it treats may suggest some other 
titles for articles. 

The depression and its problems furnish 
subject matter for several articles in the 
August and September issues. All of them 
inspire the reader with faith and courage 
to carry one. There is one entitled “Times 
Are Hard? Yes—But—” by Paul Ernst, 
which suggests opportunities of earning a 
little extra money to make up for wage cuts, 
or to tide over until the old job is availa- 
ble again, by direct-to-consumer selling. 
Even when times are hard people are buy- 
ing food and clothing—and manufacturers 
are always looking for direct sales repre- 
sentatives. “There is work to be had, now, 
today—work that is worth serious consider- 
ation, either as a stop-gag for the present, 
or as a permanent position.” Mr. Ernst 
tells the reader. 
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Another, entitled “J Found a Job,” (ano- 
nymous) gives the actual day-by-day ex- 
perience of a man, who although a faithful 
employe for years, was discharged because 
his company “‘must reduce expenses.” He 
vividly portrays his emotions, his effort to 
place himself again, and what he learned be- 
fore he did find a new job. 

And there is an article by Ada Patterson 
which proves the adage that love will find 
a way, called “Now Is the Time to Marry!” 
It tells how the necessities and the decora- 
tive features for a pretty and pleasant home 
can be secured for less than a hundred dol- 
lars. Auction shops, ingenuity, paint and 
determination were the other factors that 
furnished this three-room and bath apart- 
ment described. 

But if you tackle some phase of the de- 
pression subject, it would be wise to look 
a bit ahead. Remember that after all the 
depression is merely a readjustment; when 
the smoke clears new leaders will have risen 
where some of the old ones have fallen. 
And that we’re all just a bit more optimistic 
since the stock market and cotton began 
bouncing again. If you can tackle the de- 
pression subject from a new angle, as for 
instance, a personality story showing how a 
certain individual weathered it, how some- 
one else grasped it as an opportunity, or how 
a third party set about rebuilding at the first 
faint light of restored conditions, you ought 
to have a good topic. 

You don’t have to look in unexplored cor- 
ners of the world for Psychology subjects. 
The August issue contains “Have I the 
Courage to Face Life?” by Joseph D. Amo- 
rose which the author frankly admits was 
inspired by a motion picture. It starts off 
by challenging you with the question, “Are 
you inclined to quit when the going gets 
rough?” Then as a parable it describes the 
scene of a motion picture in which a gang- 
ster saves a girl who intended suicide. She 
is ungrateful, says, “Why didn’t you let me 
go—I have nothing to live for—I want to 
die!” And the gangster tells her: “I should 
have let you go. You’re no good in this 
world, for you haven’t the courage. You’re 
a quitter.” 

This determines her to “show him,” which 
she does. 
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The article goes on to cite other illustra- 
tions of the fact that misfortunes and hard- 
ships often pave the way to real accomplish- 
ment—if one has the will to succeed. 

In contrast, as I turn back a page, I find 
an intimate story of Clarence Darrow by 
Charlotte Kinney who is fortunate enough 
to know the real man. 

If you know a prominent figure, and can 
give some interesting sidelights about them 
that carry a message, Psychology is a good 
prospect. 

Miss Field tells us she particularly likes 
some business success stories, so let’s look 
at a few she has selected. There is one by 
Ruel McDaniel entitled “What An Oxford 
Man Is Doing in a Small Town” which is 
both unusual and interesting. It is the story 
of Terrell Sledge of Kyle, Texas, who won 
a Rhodes Scholarship, got an Oxford de- 
gree, and made his opportunity in his home 
town which boasts 700 inhabitants. He has 
deliberately set out to improve the condi- 
tions of his neighbors who are the customers 
of his general store; and he has proven his 
theory that the way to succeed in business 
is to develop the earning power of his 
customers. And he’s only twenty-seven... 

Another little story of this type is “From 
Kitchen to Factory,” by Elizabeth Williams 
Sudlow. It is about Mrs. Leon Des Pland 
of Daytona Beach, Florida, who said, “I’ve 
lost my money; I must not lose my nerve,” 
when the hotel business in which she and 
her husband had invested their money and 
years of work was wiped out. Faced with 
the problem of a new means of livelihood, 
she began to manufacture the crystallized 
fruits which her hotel guests had always 
praised, in a tiny kitchen upon a small oil 
stove and offered them for sale in a few 
local stores. From this grew a business— 
under her supervision ten thousand jars of 
fruit were produced last year in her factory. 

Psychology also uses a number of articles 
on salesmanship and the application of 
everyday psychology in business such as 
“Let the Seller Beware,’ by Roy Sullivan 
which suggests that the modern salesman 
does his best to see from the buyer’s view- 
point, to wholly satisfy the customer and 
bring him back to buy again. “The Yes 
Approach and How to Use It,’ by B. W. 



























































Elsom reveals a bit of psychological strate- 
gy, to wit: 

“The more ‘yesses’ you can get in the opening 
stages of a proposition, the more likely you are 
to get a favorable decision in the end.” 

Then it goes on to show how this princi- 
ple can be applied in salesmanship, in han- 
dling employes, in allaying complaints, and 
in reprimanding. 

But even some rather obvious subjects 
which are so close that few of us ever stop 
to think of them, can be built into stimulat- 
ing articles. In “Js Your Sunshine Still 
Golden?” Dale Owen contracts the vivid 
enthusiastic personalities of people who live 
freely, fully, richly, with the drab shallow- 
ness of most of us who merely exist in a 
monotonous rut. The article starts off in 
the first person by portraying the writer’s 
experience at a party. Six were smoking, 
listening to the radio, desultorily conversing 
when a young girl entered. Here’s the way 
she is described : 


“She moved with a dancing, rapid grace. The 
instant she spoke I detected in her low voice a 
lilt of gayety. She greeted individually those 
whom she knew and appeared utterly delighted to 
make the acquaintance of the others. Her spark- 
ling eyes, which met yours directly, shone as 
though embodying all gladness, and you were 
ashamed of a sluggish languor. Her flashing smile 
was frequent, her joyful laugh irresistible. The 
tilt of her head suggested that everything was 
mirth and music. The movements of her hands 
and her shoulders were an innate rhythm. In 
every way she expressed pure joy and delight, 
vital enthusiasm and eager response to all that 
was laughter and loving and living.” 


The author then makes a point of sug- 
gesting there are quite a few such people 
all around us, and describes this simple for- 
mula for being happy: Follow your im- 
pulses. Express your feelings; sing, dance, 
laugh, and don’t worry too much what 
others think. Spread sunshine to others by 
your radiant good humor; throw yourself 
into everything you do with real enthusiasm. 

Now, there’s nothing new at all in these 
theories Dale Owen suggests, but the article 
penetrates—perhaps because it literally sings 
with enthusiasm. The reader can’t help be- 
ing buoyed up and anxious to be like those 
happy individuals “whose sunshine is still 
golden.” Psychology could use more short 
articles like this one! 

Miss Field likes stories about philanthrop- 
ists—there’s one in the July issue, entitled 
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“Twenty Thousand Neighbors,” by Kathe- 
rine Doyle. It is about G. Allison Phelps, 
who has organized the “Over the Hump 
Club” in Southern California through radio 
station KF VD, which organization numbers 
over 16,000 members who give time, food, 
clothing and money for relief of jobless and 
sick. He has also organized the Indoor 
Sports Club, members of which are inval- 
ided or otherwise confined to their homes. 
Along with this he has built up the Good 
Sports, numbering 2500 members, who call 
on the shut-ins and take them for automobile 
rides. 

Mr. Phelps isn’t a wealthy man as might 
be supposed. As a matter of fact, he was 
desperately out of a job when he started his 
present radio work. He’s certainly helping 
to make his little corner of the world a 
much more pleasant place to inhabit, and 
there’s certainly a real human-interest story 
in his activities. 

Psychology does use some fiction, but 
very little of it. Most of their issues carry 
only one fiction story; at the most, they 
might use two an issue. These stories should 
bring out some phase of psychology. They 
must not be in any way drab or unpleasant, 
or sexy, and can contain very little romance. 

“The Salamander’s Helper,” by M. E. 
Bridston, is a fine example of the elements 
fiction stories should contain to “make” this 
market. Dan O’Donnell, although awarded 
a croix de guerre for bravery at the front, 
had a terrible fear of fire; it almost paral- 
yzed him, left him in a cold sweat, nauseous 
and faint. 

After knocking around the country doing 
odd jobs and trying to forget the agonies 
of fear he had suffered in France, O’Don- 
nell meets Thorndike, and old war buddy 
who offers him a partnership in his profes- 
sions of snuffing burning oil wells or shoot- 
ing dry holes. Between “jobs” they operate 
an automobile repair shop. The offer is a 
challenge. Although he mentally cringes at 
the image of spouting columns of flame 
from burning oil wells, he accepts. 

After Dan works a while with Thorndike 
in the repair shop, a girl, Alicia, enters the 
situation. A rivalry for her attention springs 
up between O’Donnell and Thorndike. It 
(Continued on page 50* 








Trade Journal Notes 


By Frep E. KunKEL 


ITH the passing of summer and the 
\) opening of fall, we find two condi- 
tions in the trade paper field giving 
a more hopeful outlook toward selling 
scripts. Even in normal times, there is a 
decided seasonal buying slump in the trade- 
journal manuscript market in the summer- 
time. Conventions fill a good deal of space 
in most papers and issues generally grow 
thinner in the summer than from October 
through May. 
Autumn seasonal buying begins at this 
time of the year, and although Thanksgiving 
and Christmas articles 


timely. The editor scans such material care- 
fully. But do not circulate editorial offices 
six months in advance. This is recom- 
mended in some quarters but experience 
shows that three months previous to pub- 
lication is best. 

January is also the time for clearance 
sales in many lines of business and frequent- 
ly some unusual methods are employed. 
These should be spotted and an interview 
made. Some merchants offer “specials for 
the New Year” as an after Christmas buy- 
ing inducement. What these specials were, 

how they were adver- 














are usually bought in 
August, it is not un- 
usual to sell many of 
them as late as Oc- 
tober 15th. Now is the 
logical time to prepare 
your manuscripts and 
circulate them for 
such seasonal material 
as New Year stunts, 
inventory articles, 
January clearance 
sales, etc., for the 
January and Decem- 
ber issues, and articles 





tised, displayed, and 


RED KUNKEL is one of the most sold and facts and 
successful and best known trade 
journalists. From his notes this month 
you should be able to get a dozen 
sound ideas for articles you can write. 
Do you know any special business— 
fruit, bonds, steel, eggs, bricks, or what 
not? There are good magazines in 
each and every business field that must 
buy good articles. 

We cannot possibly publish these 
names and addresses every month as 
there are well over a thousand trade 
journals alone. If you are a subscriber 
to WRITER’S DIGEST, our Query 
Editor will tell you free the markets in 
any field in which you are interested.* 


figures concerning 
them, will make a sal- 
able story. 

This month is also 
the season of the mid- 
winter graduate and 
those stores which 
cover this field will be 
actively merchandis- 
ing their wares for 
this occasion, such as 
announcing gradu- 
ation gifts, printing 

















about merchandising 

for Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthday for the January and 
February issues. 

If you are not in position to furnish such 
material, now is a good time to lay plans 
for the future and to start a data file for 
gathering and storing such material, as this 
type of article is more frequently bought 
when the ordinary type of article will not 
sell, and there is also much less competition 
in this field, because so few writers prepare 
such material. 

The reason is apparent—it is seasonal and 


* For a complete list of reliable trade journal markets see 
“The Writer’s Market,” published by WriteEr’s DiceEst, 22 
East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. Price $3.00 postpaid. 
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invitations, correct 
calling cards, etc. Stationery and office ap- 
pliance stores will be busy selling office sup- 
plies and stationery for the new year for 
“transfer time’ and “inventory taking.” 
They endeavor to show how new equipment 
will add to profits, and that in itself is a 
worthwhile story. Articles should now be 
considered telling what the business world 
is doing “after the Christmas rush” to 
stimulate business. For instance, florists 
urge “let your New Year’s greetings be 
flowers,” clothing stores, both men’s and 
women’s, urge the correct attire for formal 
wear for New Year celebrations, with the 
proper accessories. Stories about how the 
business man can make good use of his in- 
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A talk with 
the Editor... 


OY DE S. HORN announces his retirement as fiction magazine editor for 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., book and magazine publishers, to organize 


FEATURE FICTION, Inc. 


This organization will provide an up-to-date literary sales service for 
short stories, novelettes, novels, books, plays, and motion picture stories. It 
will also maintain an expert criticism and advisory department for the benefit 
of ambitious writers who have not yet become established professional authors. 


As editor of the Doubleday, Doran & Co. fiction magazines (Short 
Stories, West, etc.), Mr. Horn has purchased hundreds of stories from the 
leading authors of the all-fiction field, has criticised, suggested revisions, and 
otherwise cooperated with thousands of writers. 


N ADDITION to eight years’ experience as an editor, Mr. Horn has also 

been a successful writer of fiction for the past twelve years, with scores of 
stories published in Collier’s Weekly, The American Magazine, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Adventure, Argosy, Triple-X, Sea Stories, Action Stories, and 
numerous other well-known magazines. One of his stories from Collier’s 
Weekly was selected for reprinting in the O. Henry Memorial Committee 
volume of “Best Short Stories of 1922.” Another appeared in an anthology of 
“Best War Stories.” <A recent article of his in The Elk’s Magazine was 
extensively reprinted in both The Literary Digest and The Reader’s Digest. 


As a writer of serials, novels, novelettes, and short stories, Mr. Horn has 
a record of over 95 per cent sales on first submissions. 


Also, as advisory editor of The Macaulay Company, book publishers, Mr. 
Horn is especially interested in developing new and promising book authors. 


If you believe that the cooperation and advice of experienced editors and 
successful writers will be of benefit to you, you are invited to communicate with 


FEATURE FICTION, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Roy de S. Horn .... . President, Feature Fiction, Inc. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





MANY POEMS WANTED 
k, who arranged the pase art of 
WHEN T's SPRINGTIME IN THE KIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We RO publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 





YOUR SONG 
y Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We ‘imme or publish theme songs and concert 
material, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include * end with all inquiries, poems, or songs 


submitt 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood B Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los za Chamber of Commerce 





PROSPERITY SERVICE at PANIC PRICES! 


You can’t beat it! Free revision and marketing at 10% 
Unavailable material given detailed criticism of constructive 
nature and priceless value by an author who has sold 260 
stories of all types! All scripts given my personal atten- 
tion. Let me help you do what I do for myself—SELL! 
Rates: $1 up to 7,500 words; $3 to 15,000 words; $5 for 
novels. Send fee and return postage with each script. No 
free readings. ERNIE PHILLIPS 


123 N. Heilotrope, Monrovia, Calif. 























If you have imagination I 
— can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING rejection slips _into PAY 
FICTION CHECKS. Write for valu- 

able, FREE information. 








NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a schoel or sales agency) 








CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT, SHORTS! . . Positively editors are urgently 

requesting me to send shorts. (Six new mags using only 

shorts, 3c Up; sought by nearly all others!) 1000 to 2000 

Words. ‘‘Salability’’ revision if needed, and since 

MARKETS ARE NOW WIDE OPEN, ANY STORY TO 
ME IN OCTOBER, ONLY $1! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 WALNUT ST., DANVILLE, ILL. 





CHECKS!—Not Rejection Slips! 


Big Market for good stories! I am selling for others— 
send me yours—I CAN SELL ’EM FOR YOU!. Fee for 
reading and constructive PROFESSIONAL criticism, 50c per 
1000 words; minimum $2. Fee must accompany manuscripts. 
Ten per cent commission on sales. Stamped envelope must 
accompany all manuscripts. 
M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 

80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


YOU, TOO, CAN SELL 


Editors buy if the story is good enough. I can help you 
give the touch that makes it salable. Sympathetic, con- 
structive guidance as to plot, theme, etc. Special attention 
regarding groups and writers’ clubs. Send $1 with 1000 
word manuscript, 25c each additional thousand; enclose 
postage. Act now. 


PERSON PILLAR 


Birmingham, Alabama 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser — Story Critic 


With over thirty years’ experience in the magazine and 
book field I offer an editorial service to writers who feel the 
need of practical counsel and criticism. My own work is high 
grade. ‘‘Mississippi River Boy,’’ Lippincott, is another title 
in my list of long and short stories. See Who’s Who. 


ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 





P. O. Box 2246, 
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ventory to develop better methods of man- 
agement, are very acceptable to the trade 
paper editor. 


FEBRUARY EVENTS 


Seasonal material is always in demand— 
stories of what stores did last year during 
a particular month. For instance, many 
pages are devoted to merchandising, selling, 
advertising and display ideas particularly 
suitable to February use in dry goods, de- 
partment, shoe and apparel stores, 50 to 
500 words, and for big events from 500 to 
1200 words, with ads and photos for illus- 
trations. 

There are many February events, holi- 
days, etc., that stimulate the stores of your 
locality to devise original and practical ideas, 


My, ig 






‘ 


Valentine’s Day, February furniture sales, 
February silk sales, National Truth Week, 
National Pay Up Week, Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays, February party favor 
promotions, dress-making lessons and dress- 
making contests, ground hog day, odds and 
ends sales, advance showings of Spring 
styles, etc. 

Besides interviewing buyers, managers, 
etc., you can get good leads for material of 
this seasonal type from advertising man- 
agers, who have their last year’s ad files 
handy, and display managers, who may have 
had their Washington’s birthday windows, 
Valentine windows, February silk sale win- 
dows, etc., photographed. 

Since department stores feature Spring 
silks in February, good fabric or yard-goods 
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stories of sales promotion are always in or- 
der. In this connection they also feature 
home-sewing and notion sales, all of which 
tie-up together in merchandising importance. 
A story of how your leading department 
store is doing it will be acceptable material. 

February is the month of sales in the 
furniture store, and telling the volume of 
business done as a result of a carefully laid 
plan is a sure check producer, and even 
more so is the story of “why we had no 
sale this February” and results. In this con- 
nection, the floor covering department (car- 
pets, rugs, linoleums, draperies, etc.) also 
stages sales and these make separate stories 
obtainable at the same time, not only from 
furniture stores but also from department 
stores. 

Valentine’s Day is an important February 
merchandising event in which confectioners, 
druggists, dry goods stores, electrical retail- 
ers, hardware stores, florists, furriers, fur- 
niture stores, ice cream manufacturers, 
jewelers, stationers, gift shops, toilet goods 
and hosiery merchandisers, and women’s 
clothing stores are all interested. 

A story of how a retail confectioner trims 
his store and windows, how he arranges his 
displays, how he advertises (by mail and 
newspaper), what he buys for this event, 
in what quantity, how he anticipates de- 
mand, what he does with left-overs, and in 
general a story about the sales promotion 
plan which cashes in on Valentine’s Day, is 
acceptable trade paper material. 

Druggists also feature candy and other 
items for this event. Book stores feature 
books as Valentine gifts. Corset shops fea- 
ture hosiery, florists flowers. This is also a 
party event and the proper table settings 
interest the linen department in department 
and furniture stores. Jewelers feature jewel- 
ry as gifts which endure. Ice cream manu- 
facturers feature St. Valentine’s Day spe- 
cials in ice cream molds—hearts and cupids, 





OcTOBER 


LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. 


Put your work in the hands of a reliable agent who 
knows current market requirements. 


I am selling for others. Let me see what I can 
do for you. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and publishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 





COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 








REVISION AND CRITICISM 


All stories and articles revised and typed 
ready for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. 
Criticism only, 10 cents a hundred words. 
Fees payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 








IS THERE A GERM OF LIFE IN THAT 
STORY? 


Though it seems utterly dead, let’s hold a post mortem ex- 
amination. It may need a dose of local color, historical back- 
ground, data on costume, religion, geography, or what not. | 
offer condensed authentic data on any subject at lc a word; 
2c if injected into manuscript. Typing: 50c a 1000 up to 20,000 
words, less thereafter. Write for details. 


W. L. CHESTER, 555 W. 174th St., New York City 








IF YOUR STORY HAS “IT” 
We Can Sell It For You 
Also typing and criticism service. 
Special discount for October. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Established 1920, Box X, Iron River, Wis. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Beautiful work done promptly, on good quality bond. 
Thirty Cents Per 1000 Words. Includes corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Market suggestions if requested. 
Special rates on books. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 











Salaries slashed? 


I. H. W. So are my rates for reading, criticism, 


Insignia of and collaboration. 


; Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 
a Perhaps IHW plus You equals Success. 


I. H. WILSON 
39 Grove Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 





THE HELP YOU NEED 


The story that came back to you. Send it to me. For a 
dollar and the postage I will read it and tell you why the 
editors returned it. 

My Experience Guarantees You Aid Worth While 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine serials and short 
stories. Endorsed by noted names: F. E. Blackwell, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Street & Smith magazines; Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of highly successful novels; W. A. 
Wilde & Company, prominent publishers of juveniles, and 
others. 

By permission, from one of my clients, Gertrude Hall, of 
New York City, author of successful film plays: 

“You at once grasp just the right idea and feel- 
ing. It lays the whole scene open before me. 
And to think that I have wasted one whole 
year trying different people!”’ 

I criticize and revise all kinds of manuscripts. Rates 
reasonable for the high quality of work done. Send for 
information. 

Sales service for superior manuscripts only. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595, Boston, Mass. 








BEFORE YOU ENROLL 
FOR THAT COURSE IN WRITING 

Send for full information regarding the most efficient 
method of teaching now on the market. The Dynamite 
Principle costs only $15, and there are special time 
rates if desired. 

JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 








We Type---Criticise and Sell Manuscripts 


A thorough, trustworthy service for writers. Typing, 40c 
per 1000—carbon copy; Criticism, 75¢ per 1000; Manuscripts 
returned mailed flat. Please mail money-order with scripts. 
Why not let us act as your agent? Reading fee $1.00 with 
each script submitted for marketing. 10% commission on all 
work sold. 


Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
505 Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 








MSS. REWRITTEN TO SELL 


Have you a story that you sincerely feel is good; 
one that represents the best work you can do? If 
that story has been rejected, let me rewrite it for 
you. You will profit two ways: First, in selling 
your own defects concretely corrected in actual 
cold type, and second, in selling the script, using 
my up-to-date marketing information. My fees 
are most reasonable. I have been selling my own 
work for many years. Send me a script today, 
and I will tell you what I can do with it. Novels 
and novelettes a Specialty. 


AUTHORS’ RECONSTRUCTION SERVICE 


Colletsville, N. C. 








THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


this exceptional SPECIAL OFFER for detailed 
criticism of manuscripts, full report upon litera- 
ry-commercial values and advice regarding mar- 
keting. 

l 00 will cover the charge for this service on one 

- manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, re- 

ceived prior to December 31, 1932. 
This low charge is made in order that we may 
now assist writers so far as possible during 
present economic conditions, and enable corre- 
spondents to test the value of our service at a 
minimum expense. 
We offer 25 years’ experience as writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and advisers to authors. We in- 
vite correspondence from writers who have work 
with which they wish assistance. (Please send 
return postage with manuscripts.) 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
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etc.—bakers feature special cakes and deli- 
cacies to tempt the appetite, stationers and 
gift shops and department stores feature 
greeting cards and valentines; shoe stores 
feature hosiery; women’s clothing stores 
gloves and hosiery, handbags and compacts, 
etc. Millinery stores feature new Spring 
hats and Valentine gifts. 

For the Valentine party the correct female 
attire forms the nucleus for some good ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for the wom- 
en’s clothing and department store, and 
whether it is via the newspaper or direct 
mail, there is a story there. Good window 


‘displays alone frequently make a story. 


Men’s clothing stores sell neckties and hand- 
kerchiefs for this event. All this type of ma- 
terial will sell under such story titles as 
“Getting the Valentine Business,” ‘“Let’s 
Profit by St. Valentine’s Day,” “Gift Ap- 
parel for St. Valentine’s Day,” “Cashing 
in on Valentine’s Day,” etc. 

Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays are 
less important from a merchandising stand- 
point, hence stories are few and far be- 
tween, which makes a good story quickly 
acceptable, and there is always the possibili- 
ty of some local business man tying up 
with this event so that the keen trade jour- 
nalist with a nose sense for news, will quick- 
ly spot a story for some favorite trade 
paper editor. “This is the truth—so help us 
George Washington,” may become the in- 
triguing headline for instance of a full paper 
newspaper ad for a four-hour morning 
clearance sale in the department or furni- 
ture store, with the urge that inasmuch as 
this is a public holiday husband and wife 
can shop together, and special inducements 
are offered to bring them down town. 

Another store may “swing the axe” on 
George Washington’s birthday and close out 
odds and ends. Even florists “say it with 
flowers” for Washington’s birthday. Ice 
cream manufacturers feature cherry ice or 
cream, ice cream molds in hatchets, monu- 





























































ments, and bakers furnish cakes and con- 
fectioners candy for the Washington birth- 
day party. Clothing stores feature “A Con- 
fession Sale,” furriers “season and clear- 
ances,” stationers and gift and novelty stores 
feature prizes for card parties, place and 
tally cards, and again special window dis- 
plays for this occasion make a story, all of 
which may be written up as “Letting George 
Help,” “Washington’s Birthday Campaign 
with a special exhibit of historic relics 
creates buying interest in silver, china, and 
glassware department,” “Lincoln Portraits 
Enter Into Window Displays,” “Selling 
Opportunities for Washington’s _ birth- 
day,” etc. 


HILE editorial budgets in many quar- 
ters have been reduced, there are still 
plenty of trade papers buying manuscripts 
and there are still many magazines which 
are as “fat” and well fed as ever. Trade 
paper editors are also showing a keenly in- 
terested buying mood as their stock of 
manuscripts is dwindling, while many trade 
papers have reorganized and refinanced and 
are again actively in the market in order to 
maintain their prestige. 

Many writers complain of manuscripts be- 
ing rejected which would ordinarily sell in 
good times. The truth of the matter is that 
today editors are buying only “must” arti- 
cles and the trade journalist must go out 
in search of that type of material. Chair 
and desk and office articles will not produce 
editorial checks. 

The writer who says “they are not buying 
—what’s the use”, and who does not turn 
our manuscripts, is missing many possible 
markets which he should cultivate, for they 
may unexpectedly be in the market at any 
moment, and by not circulating his manu- 
scripts he soon is out of touch—and out of 
mind is forgotten. By circulating good 
manuscripts, even though they are not 
bought at the moment, he is nevertheless ad- 
vertising himself and his wares. Circulating 
good manuscripts pays even if they do not 
sell. See Lawrence D’Orsay’s “Peddlers.” 

But avoid editors who write : “We did not 
solicit any of your manuscripts, but we held 
them for possible use as we thought we were 
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NOWIS THE TIME TO WRITE 


Never in the history of the world has the opportunity 
for new writers been as promising as now. Old mar- 
kets are searching for new writers. New and contem- 
plated markets are receptive to the writer with new 
ideas. 

Send your rejected, or latest efforts, and I will point 
out the essentials demanded by the editorial control of 
the present and immediate future. I particularly enjoy 
working with enthusiastic beginners. 

Rates—$1.00 first 1000 words, 25 each additional 1000 
words. Send remittance and stamped return envelope 
with each MSS. Thanks, and good luck. 


DON H. WIMMER 


1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW YORK EXPERT oo SERVICE 
Established 1918 
Accuracy — Neatness — Promptness Guaranteed 
1000 Words—1 Carbon Copy............se0s: .- 
POE Ss DS a. ceccskcenddagescessnavscecces 
Above LOW prices pe to cope with depression auibibens. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW. 
No job too small or too large for us to handle. We shall be 
glad to co-operate, so let us know your problems. 


BESNER 
432 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








We'll Save You Money 


Why waste time and postage on unsalable manuscripts? 
We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze them, and tell 
you how to revise them. No bluff; we can do it. Our years 
of bona fide professional experience are at your command. 
Short stories, to 4000 words, $3; to 7500 words, $5. Special 
service and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, 
$1; each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with minor errors 
in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse, 2 
cents per line; carbon copy included. Fee and return postage 
must accompany manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 


Matthew B. Kenworthy, Ph. D. 
Eugene M. Dudley, M. A. 


P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 














EXPERT TYPING 


To meet the requirements of the editor— 
prompt service, 40c per thousand words, lc 
per line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 


MARIE A. BETZ 


Lindenwood Ave., R. 5, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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WRiITER’s DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as a friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual "instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one- man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 


needs of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


There is money in humor. It is the open door 
to successful column writing, which pays as 
high as $250,000 yearly. Humorous short 
stories sell readily, at good prices. I teach how 
to write witty paragraphs, verses, epigrams, 
dialogue, jingles, articles, stories, poems. How 
to market humor. How to syndicate. On 
request, will send a SAMPLE LESSON FREE. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WRITERS! 
Send us your manuscripts in the rough—we 
polish them. Books, novelettes, short stories 
and short shorts, revised and typed ready for 
editors, 60c a thousand words. Mail Mss. and 
remittance to 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE Minneapolis, Minn. 








HELP. not HOOBRY 


is what you need. MY DOLLAR SERVICE 
enables you to get professional literary as- 
sistance without mortgaging the old home- 
stead. Send any Mss. under 5000 words, 
together with $1 and return postage. I’ll either sell it, or 
write you a 1000 to 2000 word letter showing you what is 
wrong. If it Jhas possibilities, I'll tell you how to make it 
salable. No “‘‘rubber-stamp’’ methods. Real, practical help. 
FOREST GAYDEN, Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif. 
(Each additional thousand words above 5000—25 cents.) 








SCREEN STORIES only! 


Join the legion of Successful Screen Scribes! Place your 
story in the hands of a technical staff that can give you 
the benefit of actual studio experience in recent productions. 
Be guaranteed expert aid! No false promises—only honest 
co-operation! Send for circular TODAY! 


CINEMA-TECH SCENARIO SERVICE 
Box 1805, Hollywood, Calif. 
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You, too (os did Franklin, Jefferson, e 
Soran pent ae eng ig oy 
to MASTER the CONDITIONS which surround you. Send for the “ail 






power of your mento! self. 
Address letter to Scribe PJ P 
ROSICRUCIAN LIBRARY 
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doing you a favor because we might find 
space for some of them any month”—the 
quicker the writer spots and eliminates this 
“friendly” editor, the better off he is. Manu- 
scripts are frequently held for six months to 
a year, with good intentions but poor execu- 
tion, but many instances are known where 
they were held for 2 or 3 years, and then 
returned after correspondence with the edi- 
tor had elicited the information that “they 
had been returned.” Keep your manuscripts 
in circulation, and if an editor holds them 
over three months, write him courteously 
but firmly that you want it back for circu- 
lation elsewhere, unless he can publish it in 
the next issue or so, or sends a check for 
it in advance of publication date. You'll be 
out of pocket and “out of mind” if you 
don’t. 

Editors are hard pressed, of course, to 
find space for all the good things offered. 
Says one: “I had thought perhaps we might 
in the next few months use these two arti- 
cles, but inasmuch as you wish your arti- 
cles returned at once hereafter, I am send- 
ing these back to you. You have no idea 
how many manuscripts I now have on file 
for future use—more writers now than ever 
before—and they are all anxious to have 
them purchased at once, just as you are.” 

Go out and dig up good material, let noth- 
ing discourage you, and you will sell it. 
There are still plenty of markets open to 
buy and editors do not hang on to manu- 
scripts eternally, without publishing them. 
Cultivate only that type and let the rest go 
hang. 





MarKET CHANGES 


Suspended or discontinued: Motor Rec- 
ord, School World, National Retail Lumber 
Dealer. 

Changes in address: National Builders’ 
Supply Dealer, 948 Builders’ Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; International Confectioner, 135 
Front St., New York City; Better Auto- 
motive Equipment, 388 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada; Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; Retail Lumberman, 
1025 N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City. Mo. 

Refuses mail: Accessory and Equipment 
News, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 

Changes in buying habits: 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Cowboy Slang 


By Jim Mc T1MMonps 


OW de Dow! Powder River! Let 

’er Buck! Heads up! We’re comin’ 

through with a whole herd of cow- 
boy words and terms, all rounded-up an’ 
close herded for your special convenience. 
Take down that old reata, spread a loop and 
rope out the ones you may want to use. 


Belly up—Dead, 

Belly up—To stand up to the bar in a saloon. 
An invitation to have a drink. 

Crop eared—A critter with a portion of its ear 
missing. 

Ground reined—Tied his horse to the breeze— 
All well broken cow horses are trained to stand 
when the reins are grounded or thrown on the 
ground, 

Tailing down—A method of throwing, by hand, 
a critter that has been roped. “Wrastlers” (brand- 
ing assistants) generally work in pairs. When a 
calf too heavy for “flanking” is brought to the 
branding fire by a roper, one wrastler grabs the 
rope and the other the calf’s tail and by a quick 
jerk in opposite directions the calf is “tailed 
down” or thrown on its side, 

Bogged his head—Indicates that the horse has 
jerked his head down and has just started to 
buck. (A horse always bucks with his head down 
—if he can get it down.) 

Broke into, Came uncorked—Signifies that a 
horse has started to buck—usually without warn- 
ing, 

Blowing a stirrup—Loosing a stirrup while 
riding a bucker. 

Busting—Throwing a roped critter so hard that 
it is temporarily stunned. This is not good prac- 
tice on the range and disqualifies a roper at a 
rodeo. 

Beef round up—The fall round-up; held for 
the purpose of gathering all cattle fat enough for 
market. 

Bed wagon—Carries the crew’s bedding, while 
out on a round-up. 

Blotched brands—Brands badly blotched so that 
they are not easily identified. 

Bologna bulls—Bulls sold for slaughter. 

Baby beef—Choice young beef; usually year- 
lings or slightly older. 

Bat-wing chaps—Open leg chaparajos with 
wide wings. Fasten around the riders legs with 
snaps and rings. 

Bear trap—A very severe bit; usually a loose- 
jaw or ring bit. 

Building a herd—Acquiring a herd legitimately 
or otherwise. 

Crow hops, Sheep jumps—The short, low, 
straight-ahead jumps of a poor bucker; sometimes 
the last few jumps a horse makes before he quits 
bucking. 

Cowboy, Cowwaddie, Cowpuncher, Cowpoke, 
Cow hand, Waddie, Rannie, Ranahan, Bucaroo, 
Puncher, Hand—The riders working for an “outfit.” 
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4? 


Where are you on the 
Stairway to Success? 


Steady Competent, understanding guidance, tha 
enables you to earn while you learn, 


Sales 





- 
Creating on inspiration alone, 
Irregular without sound, conscious tech- 
Sales nique, or skilled assistance. 


Blundering, uncertain, doubt- 


No Sa 1 es | ing, discouraged; leaping in 


the dark unguided, saving ones 
W and losing hundreds. 


WHAT YOU CANNOT DO, | CAN DO FOR YOU, 
UNTIL YOU ARE ABLE TO GO ON ALONE 


Constructive criticism.......... $1.25 per 5,000 words 
Rewriting (working draft)..... $1.25 per 1,000 words 
Rewriting with final copy....... $1.75 per 1,000 words 


Proof-read typing, with carbon.. 50c per 1,000 words 


Eight months collaboration $30.00 in advance, 
or in two monthly payments of $15.00 each. 
Four months $16.00 in advance. Special rates 
on booklengths. Intensive training in any 
phase of creative writing that troubles you. 


(My own agent in New York) 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Author of “The Day of the Brown Horde,” ‘The 
Dawn Boy’’; co-author ‘‘Boys of the Royal Mounted 
Police Series.”” Eighty short stories and articles. 
New novel forthcoming. Formerly associate editor 
Fawcett Publications. 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, 
lc per lines FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








PROMPT SERVICE 


Neatly and accurately done to conform to 
editors’ requirements. 50c per thousand words, 
including one carbon copy and grammatical 
revision. 


MISS HELEN E. NOWLAN 


Toulon, Illinois 





MECHANICAL BOREDOM 


delays many good stories. Put my typewriter to work for 
you on 20-lb quality paper, taking care of all requirements 
as to spelling, grammar, and composition. Prompt service. 
College Grade Work. MSS. mailed flat. Rate: 50c per thou- 
sand with carbon copy. 10% off on book MSS. 


H. M. BECKER 
P. O. Box 188, Ithaca, N. Y. 














EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


My wish is to please YOU. I have already pleased 
others. Let my typewriter earn money for both of us. 
Carbon copy and extra first page. 40c thousand words, 
corrections if desired. 10% discount on book-lengths. 
Poetry, lc per line. 


HELEN N. GARDNER 
1338 West St., Topeka, Kansas 
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ANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
Unless we publish and sell your book on a 
royalty. Is this fair? Tell us what you have. 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 
1706 Tacoma Ave., So. Tacoma, Wash. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








DO YOU WRITE WESTERNS? 


Looking for new and picturesque settings for your stories? 
Why not get your inspiration from photographs? Wild, 
rugged canyons, natural bridges, world’s largest balanced 
rock, etc., are included in this collection of photographs of 
Colorado’s little known Canyon Land. Genuine contact pho- 
tographs, size 3%x5% inches, glossy paper. 25 for $1.00, 
postpaid. Written permission given with each order to use 
photos to illustrate your own stories. 


W. C. MINOR, t-2 Fruita, Colorado 








EDITORS SEND US CHECKS for our stories 


They will treat you likewise if you will let us put your 
work into proper form. 

Typing—50 cents per thousand; Poetry—1 cent per line; 
Revision and marketing advice—50 cents per thousand; 
Typing, revision and marketing advice—75 cents per thou- 
sand. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. Carbon and 
extra first and last pages—FREE. Fee must accompany 
manuscript. 


Western Writers’ Service Station 
BURLINGTON, WYOMING 








BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 


You need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right kind 
of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the right kind. 
Rates reasonable, 40c per 1,000; books, 30c; verse, lc a line, 
Extra outer-pages, carbon, minor corrections. Market sug- 
gestions if requested. 


OSCAR OPSAHL 


830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. Wit 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and poems 
one-half cent a line. 


MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








REVISION AND CRITICISM 


Stories revised and ty ready for editors, 30 cents 
a thousand words. riticism 10 cents per hundred. 
Poems revised and sold; fees payable in advance. 


ALBERT ELI SLOCUM 
Literary Critic and Poet 
242 So. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 











Troucuts Tat Come IwA Frase 


- Must Be Set Down Quickcy! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAI iD IN 12 LESSONS 4 


« « « Complete Course Only 


ORTHAND is a scientific method of 
rtening. It is written with the familiar A-B 


Mail Your Order Now. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, 55 W. 42nd St. New York City 











Grass rope—Manila rope used as a lasso. 

Gate horse—Sometimes cattle or horses are 
separated in a corral. The gate is left open and 
guarded by a mounted cowboy who lets out the 
ones that are being “cut out” and holds back the 
others. 

Hay pitcher, Dry farmer, Sheep herder—Terms 
of disrespect among cowboys. 

Horse round-up, Horse rodeo—Held early in 
the spring; all horses are corralled at the home 
ranch or at some point on the range, the colts 
are marked and branded; saddle stock is held in 
pasture; all geldings that are of sufficient age 
(generally five years) are held for breaking; and 
the balance, the mares, colts and fillies, are turned 
back on the range. 

Hoodlum wagon—A wagon used for transport- 
ing supplies, extra bedding, branding irons and 
other equipment necessary to holding a round-up 
on the range. 

Hill billie cowboy—A cowboy who rides for an 
outfit that ranges its stock well back in the high 
country or timbered sections of the range. A 
mountain cowboy. A backwoods cowboy. 

Hi-binder—A term of disrespect. Sometimes 
used in a bantering way to mean the opposite. 
Usually applied to horses. 

Hi-tail—To go fast. 

Hazer—The mounted assistant to a_bulldog- 
ger; runs alongside the steer to keep him from 
turning away from the bulldogger. Also a mount- 
ed cowboy who keeps a bucking horse within 
certain bounds, when there is a chance that he 
may buck into an open shed, a wire fence, etc. 

Hoolihan—To turn over endways; to somer- 
sault. A horse might, while running, step in a 
badger hole and do a “hoolihan” and the rider 
would, more than likely, do another one out over 
his ears. When a bulldogger “hoolihans” a steer 
he drops to the steer’s head in such a manner as 
to throw him instantaneously without resorting 
to twisting him down. This is a fast method of 
throwing a steer and many of the boys got away 
with it for years, but nowadays it is against rodeo 
rules, 

Heeler—A stock dog that will nip a critter 
on the heel. 

Hog tying—Tying the legs of a thrown animal 
in such a way that it will be unable to get up. 

Hobbles—Are made from leather, rawhide, soft 
rope or horse hair and are used (generally on the 
front legs) of a horse to keep him from stray- 
ing from camp. 

Holster—Leather. case for a sixshooter. 

Hull, Hen skin—A saddle (generally has refer- 
ence to an old or a poor saddle). 

Jug head—A slow, thick-headed horse. 

Kak—A saddle. 

Killer—The kind of a horse who after he has 
thrown the rider will try to trample him. 

Loco—Crazy. Poco loco—A little crazy. 

Light an’ rest yore saddle—An invitation. 

Leaving Cheyenne—Going away; sometimes in 
a hurry. 

Lasso, Lass rope, Twine, String, Whale line, 
Grass rope, Lazo (sp.)—A lariat. 

Leppy—A little calf who has lost its mother 
and (according to the modern version) whose 
father has run off with another cow. 

Line rider—A cowboy who rides the outskirts 
of his employer’s range and turns back any stock 
that is likely to stray. Sometimes stationed at a 
“line camp” or “line cabin.” 
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Longhorns—The original Texas range cattle. 

Let ’er buck—A cowboy yell. 

Monkey Ward cowboy, Mail order cowboy—A 
cowboy who wears a “hand me down” outfit and 
has had but very little actual range experience. 

Mustang, Musteno (sp.)—The wild or half wild 
horses of the Southwest. Sometimes called: 
Broomies, Broomtails, Fuzzies, Fuzztails, Bang- 
tails, Shavetails, Bunchgrassers, etc. 

Moos moos—The Chinook jargon word for 
cattle or beef. 

Maguey—A hard twisted Mexican lariat made 
from the inner fibre of the maguey plant. 

Muffler—A cowboy scarf. 

Night hawk—A horse that is kept in the barn 
or corral and used to run in saddle stock that is 
turned out to pacture. Also the “wrangler” who 
has charge of the “cavvy” at night. 

Nubbin, Biscuit, Apple—A saddle horn. 

Neck reined—All well broke saddle horses are 
trained to turn at the riders direction by a slight 
pressure of the rein on the side of the neck op- 
posite from the direction required of them to gu. 
A horse may also be “knee reined” by a slight 
pressure of the knee, or he may also be turned 
by a swaying of the body in the direction the rider 
wishes to go. 

Outfit—The buildings, corrals, land, stock and 
equipment necessary for carrying on the business 
of ranching. A cowboy’s outfit consists of his 
saddle, reata, chaps, spurs, etc. 

Outlaw—A bronc that refuses to be subdued; 
one that continues to buck and fight. 

Powder River—An old cowboy yell originating 
in the Powder River country of Montana and 
Wyoming. Row de dow! Powder River! and 
Powder River She’s a Mile wide and Four inches 
deep! are variations. 

Pulling Leather—Hanging on to the saddle with 
the hands while riding a bucker. 

Pot hole rider, Bog rider—A rider who rides 
bog holes, quicksand country or range where stock 
is likely to bog down. 

Pilgrim—A tenderfoot cowboy. 

Ouit the fat—Left in a hurry. 
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I GIVE YOU 


First class typing at 30c per 1000 words, 
with carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Try me. 


KENNETH A. COOK 


U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois 





Good Service, Reasonable Rates 


Mss. accurately and promptly typed, 40c per 
1,000. Corrected, 75c to $1 per 1,000. 


ELLA AGNEW 


314 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 








PERFECT TYPING 
Done for you at 40c per thousand words, free 
carbon, corrections in grammar, punctuation, 
spelling and sentence structure. Prompt service 


assured. 
MILDRED GILCHRIST 
614 Oak Street, Iowa Falls, Iowa 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to editors’ requirements. All work 
letter-perfect. One carbon copy. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Edited if desired. Poetry, lc per 
line. Prompt service. 


MISS GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 














SKILLED TYPIST 
Will prepare manuscripts to meet editorial re- 
quirements, 40 cents per thousand. One carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. 
M. L. MENZE 


The Little Shop 
517 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














WE 


diately salable. 


is very low re re- 


EDITOR’S DOOR! 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice—a 
suggestion as to plot sequence, situation development, setting, locale, characteri- 
zation, market requirement—may be all that is needed to make a story imme- 
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SEND US 
Your short stories, WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO 
novelettes, books, FOR YOU! 
serials—we sell—or ee 
tell you why! Try us! Hundreds of professional writers and beginners are using our 
expert service to increase their sales and to start selling. Send us your manu- 
OUR RATE scripts) We KNOW we can assist you, not only on one story, but in all your 
future work. ; : 
One fee covers place- We also have a NEW SERVICE for writers—on a monthly basis—which 
ment and criticism— includes story criticism and counsel and advice as well as a complete selling 
fifty cents a thousand service. Write for particulars. 
words — minimum of 


two dollars—sent with a 
vat i=: PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


funded on sale. Com- Manuscript Placement and Criticism 
mission is 10% on o . 
American sales. 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

























































0 0 K Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellane- 
ous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 
(book-size collections-. Friendly reading free, 

and prompt faa 

DORRANCE & CO Cc. “General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Brovel Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





WrRriITER’s DIGEST 





WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Proper reading promotes salable writing. Are you up-to- 
date? Do you know what is going on in the world? Tell 
me the things that you like to read and I will gladly suggest 
the magazines you should know. Would you like to join 
the Estes Reading Club? Write today for my special club 
price lists and interesting information. 


ESTES MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Brunswick, Missouri 








EXTRA MONEY 
FOR WRITERS! 

There are dozens of ways by which a writer 
can earn spare time or extra money. Our Edi- 
torial staff has just completed a nation-wide 
investigation to discover as many as possible. 
Findings in our special WINTER number. 
Send for your copy—25 cents. 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 1229, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















HOW WOULD YOU LIKE --- 


to get $30 for a humorous golf yarn of 5,000 words 
today, which wasn’t quite good enough for quality 
magazines, but which sold to the SUNDAY MAG- 
AZINE of a Philadelphia newspaper for that price? 
How would you like to receive around %4c a word 
for a story (fact, not fiction), about trained nurses 
and hospitals in Canada? How would you like to re- 
ceive a fair price for a short, short story, less than 
1,000 words, from a brand-new magazine you never 
even heard of? As this goes to press, I have ac- 
complished these sales for my clients. I RECOG- 
NIZE NO SET LIST OF EDITORIAL MAR- 
KETS. AS AGENT FOR MY CLIENTS, I 
STRIKE OUT’ BOLDLY IN BRAND-NEW EDI- 
TORIAL MARKETS THE AVERAGE AU- 
THORS’ AGENT NEVER EVEN HEARD OF, 
or WHICH HE IGNORES AS “IMPOSSIBLE— 
NO HOPE OF SALE THERE.” I use keen mar- 
keting sense in every possible direction for my 
clients. I am “in the know.” I can spot the most 
LIKELY MARKETS FOR YOUR PARTICULAR 
MANUSCRIPT. IN THE WORST LITERARY 
DEPRESSION IN HISTORY, I SELL MY CLI- 
ENTS’ STUFF CONSISTENTLY—and at a rea- 
sonable commission for HANDLING. SEND FOR 
MY FOLDER, “SERVICE FOR WRITERS’’— 
it’s free.' AND SEND FOR four great booklets 
that will help you sell four different types of 
stories in today’s awful editorial depression — 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT SHORT STORY, 
HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION 
STORY, HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER- 
RACKETEER STORY, WRITING THE MOD- 
ERN SEX STORY, postpaid at the small sum of 
$2.00. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Personal 
Salesman, P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
(Continued from page 39) 


spurred Dan on to take up a course in engi- 
neering, to an attempt to carve a new niche 
for himself. He realizes he loves her. 

But the acetylene torch episode shatters 
his hopes. Welding was part of his work 
and he intended to master it. But at sight 
of the spitting, sizzling flame he was over- 
come again by his terror of fire. The torch 
fell from his hand, and a disaster is nar- 
rowly averted by another worker jumping 
to pick it up. 

Thorndike insists that Dan see a doctor. 
The doctor draws out his fear of fire; ex- 
plains it as a fear complex brought about 
by Dan having been stricken unconscious by 





lightening when a small child. Dan de- 
mands how he can master his fear—the doc- 


tor explains that if an emotion or ambition, 
threatened by the phobia, were powerful 
enough to subdue his subconsciousness, it 
would give his will mastery. He tells Dan 
simply to stay away from fire and he’ll be 
all right. 

But mentally Dan flays himself as a weak- 
ling, a coward . . . and despairingly leaves 
Alicia to Thorndike’s attentions. When a 
fire occurs in a nearby factory, Dan starts 
out with Thorndike and others to rescue the 
trapped girls, but the sight of the flames 
again defeats his will. 

In their occasional “jobs” snuffing burn- 
ing oil wells, Thorndike tactfully uses Dan 
as an assistant, out of range of the flames. 
But Dan tenaciously studies the “salaman- 
der’s” technique in the very dangerous task 
of placing the explosives that blast out the 
fire. 

The climax comes while they are engaged 
in a particularly hazardous “snuffing” job. 
Alicia has accompanied them to the scene. 
A premature explosion injures Thorndike; 
he falls about fifteen feet from a three hun- 
dred foot high flaming inferno. He will die 
from the heat in a few minutes if the ex- 
plosion hadn’t already killed him. 

“Once, in France, he saved my life!” Dan 
mutters, driving himself to the rescue. Al- 
though convulsed with terror, he brings 
Thorndike to safety, an almost superhuman 
feat. 
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Then he faints. He regains consciousness 
with Alicia bending over him. “He is all 
right,” she soothes. “Only a few bruises. 
An ambulance has taken him away. And 
Dan, darling, you’re a hero—my hero!” 

Strength returns to Dan. He jumps in 
and tackles the dangerous job of conquering 
the fire where Thorndike left off. And he 
succeeds. 

It is a triple victory. He has triumphed 
over his fear of fire, he has conquered this 
particular flaming well, he has won Alicia. 


This is the sort of fiction story Psycho- 
logy likes. 

Both in fiction and articles, Psychology 
prefers lengths within 3000 words; most of 
their articles are between 1500 and 2500, 
but an exceptionally good piece of work can 
run slightly over 3000 words if necessary. 
The address is: 101 West 31st St., New 
York. Rates are one cent a word. There has 
been some previous question about satisfac- 
tory payment from Psychology but I per- 
sonally investigated and believe this market 
reliable. 





JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAHHY 
(Continued from page 34) 


Scientific American, 24-26 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Illustrated articles and photographs o1 
timely scientific interest. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Photographs: new devices and 
inventions in various fields. 

Science News Letter, 21st and Constitution 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Timely illus- 
trated articles dealing with popular but not supe:- 
ficial scientific subjects of the day. 

Popular Homecraft, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Illustrated articles telling how to 
make things and giving instructions in any one 
of the arts and crafts adapted to home activity. 

Modern Mechanics, 529 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Montlhy; $2.50. “Is unique in its com- 
bination of articles on mechanics and imaginative 
fiction. Articles on all phases of new develop- 
ment in aviation, radio, gas motors, scientific ex- 
ploration, etc., all written in non- -technical terms. 
Fiction applying the latest mechanical principles 
and forecasting the future.” Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

A new book, the first of its kind, has just been 
published covering all possible mrkets for photo- 
graphs. It is called the Universal Photo-Market 
Guide and lists not only all markets for photo- 
graphs but also tells how to take salable pictures. 
The price is $4.00 postpaid from Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘IT Sell Almost Every- 
thing I Write’’ 


Mrs. Frances M. Morton, San 
Marcos, Texas, reports as fol- 
lows on the Richard Burton 
Course in Short Story Writing: 


“T consider it the most stimu- 
lating and thought - provoking 
work that I have ever had in 
story writing. I sell almost every- 
thing I write. My poems and 
stories have appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Delineator, Holland’s Maga- 
zine, The People’s Home Journal, St. 
Nicholas Magazine and other publications. 
Last October the Cokesbury Press published a 
book of mine, which they seem to be selling 
very successfully.” 


AVERAGES $150 PER STORY 


Mr. A. O. Hayford, one of 
our students who graduate 
two years ago, writes: “As 
you know, I sold one _ short 
story before I even completed 
your Course. In the last two 
years I have been working 
eight hours a day, but I have 
continued to write in my 
spare time. I receive an aver- 
age of $150 per story. I now 
have very few rejections, and 
every day I am more grateful 
that I took the Richard Bur- 
ton Course. I consider it one 
of the best investments in 
Mr. Havford time and money that I ever 
it made.” 

The Richard Burton Course 
in Short-Story Writing is complete, practical, up-to- 
date. It brings you the expert guidance, rich ex- 
perience and sound judgment of Dr. Richard Burton, 
famous literary critic, teacher and author. It gives 
you a_ splendid personal training and _ individual 
coaching. It saves you many months of tedious 
fruitless effort in developing stories that sell. It 
shows you how to write. A valuable library of 
Short: Story Masterpieces is included with the course 
at no extra charge. You also receive complete, per- 

on a criticism of six of your short stories. 


FREE Analysis Test 
of Your Story-Writing Ability 
Why not find out if you have dormant writing 


ability that can be developed into a money-making 
asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 





& 


Mrs. Morton 























It will indicate your power to create characters that 
live, to understand human motives, 
etc. You will receive an _ expert 


critic’s frank opinion. Mail the cou- 
pon today, stating age and occupation. 




















RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc., 
1002-2 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E., 

I Minneapolis, Minn. 

5 Please send me Dr. _ Burton’ 

! Analysis Test and information abou 

I the Richard Burton Course in Shor ff 

* Story Writing, without obligating m« 

: in any way. i 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Avail Yourself To 
This Opportunity 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


Author and Editor of the post- 
humous works of the late James 
Oliver Curwood will criticize and 
dispose of short stories, books, serials, 
plays and radio continuity at reason- 
able fees. Reading fee 40c per thou- 
sand words, a minimum of $1.50 
on any manuscript. Special rates on 
all manuscripts over 30,000 words. 
Commission 10% on American sales; 
15% on all foreign sales. 


Send your manuscripts, or write to 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


537 East Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 504 








GOOD TYPING 
All minor corrections—one carbon copy—duplicate first 
sheets—50c a 1000 words. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Anything that can be written, typed or drawn. Superior 
work. Quick service. 
THE K-H SERVICE 


133 Grove Street, Evansville, Wisconsin 








RELIABLE TYPING 


Prompt, efficient typing. Corrections in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Editors’ requirements strictly 


adhered to. Best quality Bond. One carbon copy. 
Careful mailing. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 3c 
per line. 


A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 
EMORY L. McFADDEN, Pylesville, Maryland 








EDITORIAL INSURANCE 


When we type your manuscript you are genuinely as- 
sured cordial editorial attention when the editor picks 
up your story. Quality work only. Rates, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Carbon free. Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
209 South Fifth St., Nashville, Tennessee 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. 
Rates on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
6913 W. National Ave., WEST ALLIS, WISC. 
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VERSE MARKETS 
(Continued from page 26) 


Bixie Bard, 618 Dixie Avenue, Cookeville, Tenn. 

Harlequinade, Beechwood Manor, Abilene, Tex. 

Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Morada, 220 North Maple St., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Choir Practice, Evening Post, Charleston, S. C. 
(Ellen M. Carroll). 

Literary Lantern, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Will O’ The Wisp, Box 145, Driver, Va. (EI- 
kanah E. Taylor). 

Lyric, Box 815, Roanoke, Va. 

Verse Craft, Box 1, Emery Univ., Ga. 
Melton). 

One issue does not necessarily present the 
entire scope of the magazine, but it does give 
one an impression of the material used. 
After much careful reading, a writer should 
decide which journals represented are of 
greatest value to himself, and then should 
subscribe to a number of these, that he 
may keep in contact with his contemporaries. 
The periodic advent of several magazines 
can do much to inspire dejected poets. The 
work of other individuals adds zest to one’s 
own heart-rending attempts to break into 
print; and our reaction compels us to post 
more than the usual number of manuscripts 
within that week. 

I have discovered in my years of amateur 
contributing that the average editor is a 
friendly, likable sort, unprejudiced in his 
whims, and sincere in his desire to publish 
good verse. 

A few magazines feel that they can give 
space only to their subscribers and generally 
make a statement to that effect in their re- 
jections. If you want to be accepted by 
them, there is only one solution—subscribe! 
Also there is the editor that requires us to 
purchase one or more copies of the issue 
containing our poem. 

Poetry must be sponsored first of all by 
poets. Publication in any poetry magazine 
is another step forward and poets should 
feel duly grateful for the co-operation of 
friendly verse journals. 

Editors, as a class, stand condemned. If 
we receive rough treatment at the hands of 
one editor, we console ourselves with the 
conclusion that editors are a mean, con- 
temptible lot. Suppose an editor in turn, 
upon receiving some idiotic manuscript, 
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would flay us as emphatically and consign 
our future contributions to the waste-heap. 
It would be unfair of him, of course; but 
we are also unjust when we judge all editors 
by the machinations of one. 


NORTHERN VERSE MARKETS 


Frontier, Missoula, Montana. (H. G. Merriam 
and Grace Stone Coates). 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

Favorite Poems and Prose, St, Paul, Minn. 
(William A. Keller). 


MID-WESTERN VERSE MARKETS 

Prairie Schooner, Sta. A, Lincoln, Neb. (Lowry 
C. Wimberey). 

The Harp, Augusta, Kansas. (Eunice Wallace). 

Midland, 801 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 
(John T, Frederick). 

Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., 
Chicago, Ill. (H. Monroe). 
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Inspiration, 6229 Hancock Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(William A. Martin). 

Poet’s Scroll, Howe, Oklahoma. (E. A. Town- 
send). 

Galley Three, Kansas City Journal-Post, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Twilight Magazine, Edmond, Oklahoma. (Pearle 
H. Heffner). 

Versemaker, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Step Ladder, 1223 East 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Flora Seymour). 

Aerend, Hays, Kansas. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State College). 

Caravan, Cedar Rapids, lowa. (Mary E. Shaler). 

Indiana Poetry Magazine, 1500 N. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, South Dakota. (J. C. 
Lindberg). 

The Poet, Maple at Arcade, St, Louis, Mo. 
(J. G. Hartwig). 

Rebel Poet, Route 4, Moberley, Mo. (Jack 
Conroy). 

Poet’s Friend, Stanberry, Mo. (Stella V. 
Jones). 





Poetry Magazines 


of Interest to Discriminating Poets 





SAMPLE COPY OF KALEIDOGRAPH 
“Beyond a doubt the outstanding poetry journal 
of the world.’’"—J, Graydon Jeffries. $200 in 
poetry prizes; specials for new poets; Book Pub- 
lication contest. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 
tion for Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary Highway, including 
500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme-list, $1. Valuable informa- 
tion sent upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
If requested, Preliminary Assignment for COURSE IN 
VERSIFICATION will be included, without obligations. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(24-28 pgs. Monthly, $2 a year, 25c copy) 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








The EMBRYO MAGAZINE 
Dedicated to the recognition and development 
of poetic ability. 
Offers FREE with each year’s subscription, at $2.00, 
a copy of the new anthology, AMERICA SINGING, 
full cloth, illustrated. 
LORING EUGENE WILLIAMS, Editor 

1665 E. 73rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 








VOICES, A Quarterly of Verse 


Edited by Harold Vinal 
The Fall issue contains poems by Leonora Speyer, Frances 
Frost, William Rose Benet, Charles A. Wagner and others. 
An article by Muna Lee and reviews of the leading volumes 
of current poetry. 

Two dollars the year 
Editorial Address: 111 E. 56th Street, New York 

Sample Copy, twenty-five cents 





POETS! 


Cash prizes for short lyrics. 


NEOPHYTE 
A Journal of Poetry 
5546 So. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 








The Best in Poetry 


Of all poetry magazines, Poetry World is the 
largest, the most quoted, and the liveliest. If you 
want to keep abreast of What’s What and Who’s 
Who in poetry, you must read Henry Harrison’s 
Crazy Quilt, appearing monthly in Poetry World. 
Send 25c for sample copy. 27 East 7th St., New 
York City. 








THE STEP LADDER 


official journal of the Order of Bookfellows, carries 
many poems and articles helpful to poets. Annual 
prizes, the George Sterling Memorial, $100, for the 
best poem published in S. L. during the year; Sperling 
Sonnet Contest for sonnets interpretative of music. $2 
per year. Flora Warren Seymour, clerk of the Book- 
fellows, 1223 E. 53 St., Chicago, II. 














We solicit the best in verse for JAMES GABELLE 


Expression publication in our poetry magazine. 


All contributions carefully read. Ridgewood, N. J. 


Editor 
76 Heights Road 
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Short--Short Story Writers! 

The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the 
“short-shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two 
years past and has discovered the Formula and the 
SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘“‘trick” end- 
ing, surprise twist, or dramatic punch. 

This analysis is accompanied by the “thumb-nail” 
synopses of 100 of the best published “short-shorts.” 
It is instructive and valuable to every writer and easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writ- 
ing “‘short-shorts”—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
829 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles California 





Contributing WRITERS Wanted 
who can furnish short articles, stories and fea- 
tures suitable for newspaper syndication. Stamped 
self addressed envelope must be enclosed for 
return of MSS. 


AUTHORS SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 





$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 





$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 

Six months subscription to CON- 


e TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
e booklet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 
“scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 


CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 


Do You Need Cuts? 


Liven up your letterheads and adver- 
tising with low-cost cuts. Hundreds 
of illustrations in the new Art-Mat 
Catalog. Send for a free copy today. 


ART & MAT SERVICE 


22-W East 12th St., 








Cincinnati, Ohio 












Could Your Story Be Filmed ? 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you're get- 
ting rejection slips from publishers, send your 
stories to me. Plot quality and visual adapt- 
ability are two screen requirements. No 
special technique is involved. For 12 years, 
producers have looked to me for screen ma- 
terial. The majority of screen stories are 
purchased here in Hollywood. Knowing what 
producers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
fer full infermaties. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 





t. F 


Dept. 
2 215 Baine Studioe Bidg. Hellyweed, Calif. é 























































HELP YOUR READER SEE 
YOUR CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 19) 


and raves and rants, so much the better. 
I feel that my writer knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. Of course her temper must have 
some bearing on the story or there’s no use 
mentioning it in the first place. 

If the girl is addicted to chewing gum, 
I want to see her chew. If she’s supposed 
to be grief stricken, I want to see her sob 
(or to stifle her sobs and smile bravely if 
it’s that kind of a story). 

Is there even one of your stories where 
you’ve contented yourself with a descrip- 
tion (no matter how vivid) of your heroine 
—hair, eyes, skin, etc.? 

Do you say in even one place that “she 
was like a woodland dryad, with her golden 
hair a halo about her heart-shaped face?” 

Then take out your trusty fountain pen 
and see if you can find a way of showing 
how her golden hair captivated the man and 
what her heart-shaped face made him want 
to do for her. You see, it isn’t really im- 
portant how she looks. The important 
thing, so far as your story goes, is what 
effect her looks have on the other char- 
acters in your story. 

Try “painting personalities’ whether 
you're writing stories or not. You’d better 
label them “play pretend” if you talk them 
to your friends or you'll get a reputation 
for lying. 

Remember the old plays that began with 
a chambermaid and a manservant talking 
about the master and mistress of the house? 
You got plenty of information in that way, 
but you didn’t really begin to sit up and 
take notice until the conquering hero and 
heroine strode onto the stage. 

Bring them on the stage. Let them talk. 
Let them flirt. Let them scold. Let them 
fight. 

If you follow this method, you won’t be- 
gin immediately to write masterpieces. But 
you'll soon get to the stage where you’re 
so curious about your characters that you'll 
“paint personalities’—and that’s half the 
fun of writing. 
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(Continued from page 46) 
Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
is not buying any unsolicited manuscript at 
present of any kind. 

Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., is 
now being published under a new manage- 
ment and under the direction of a new edi- 
tor, L. M. Nichols. 

Black Diamond, Manhattan Bldg., Chi- 
cago, has changed from a weekly to every 
other week basis, and is temporarily out of 
the market. 

Management, H. P. Gould Co., 201 North 
Wells Bldg., Chicago, has changed from a 
monthly to a quarterly, beginning with the 
October issue, and is not in the market for 
material at the present time. 

The Boy’s Buyer has been merged with 
the Boy’s Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

August M. Roth, 102 World Bldg., Bal- 
timore, Md., has expanded his publishing 
business and in addition to The Pet Shop 
News publishes “Aquatic Life,” “Cage Bird 
World,” “Small Animal W orld,’ “American 
Bantam Journal.” 

Have you tried your hand at writing up 
motorcycle and bicycle stories? Here is a 
field seldom covered by the trade paper 
writer, and if you can produce you can sell 
where other markets are closed : 


New American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Western Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, 706 
Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


These magazines cover all phases of bi- 
cycles and motorcycle news, feature stories, 
short ideas, advertising, merchandising, sell- 
ing, displaying, etc., covering both “sport 
and trade” news and stories, with photos. 
Trade stories on bicycle and motorcycle ac- 
tivities, sales stories of dealers, based on 
actual experience, with some fiction and 
verse, cover the market. Touring stories 
containing new angles to pastime, repair 
hints, road touring, light delivery vehicles, 
clubs, motorcycle competition, races, bicycle 
competition, races, etc., are wanted, includ- 
ing hill climbs and other sports, news of 
opening of new shops, live dealer stories of 
success. 


OcTOBER 
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5 --SONGS--5 
JUST PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 
Publication 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our clients when 
we placed their songs, which we serviced, for MUSIC PUBLI- 
CATION and usage in TALKING PICTURES, thereby definitely 
establishing that, with proper exploitation and contacts, there 
IS a market for new songs. Three of these songs we placed 


B q 
placed in the big Lape Picture Production ‘ARM OF THE 
.AW”’ now showing at all theatres. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast represen- 


+ 


for pictures. e are right here on the ground and 
TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING requirements. 


Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers for 
Suitable songs. Song writers should send for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page illustrated and instructive booklet giving details of 
the most complete and practical song service ever offered. HI 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics 
or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over regular RADIO program. 
IN_ ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will also submit your song 
to Music Publishers direct and to the Hollywood Motion Picture 
Studios. This is YOUR opportunity. WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


622 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, way, Ww g V, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewritten 
or in legible handwriting. 
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e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 
for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, New vore Gry 


ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
F. EE on request. New writers ma 

song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. B. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 
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HE AUTHORS EXCHANGE has 

members in every State in the 

Union, Canada and seven foreign 
countries. Its purpose is to offer New 
York marketing headquarters to writers, 
to offer cooperation and advice, both 
legal and literary, to able writers, and 
to sell manuscripts. 

Very nominal membership dues entitle 
members of the AUTHORS EX- 
CHANGE to free reading, criticism 
and editing. A 6% marketing charge 
is made on the sale of all scripts, roy- 
alties, and rights. There are no other 
charges of any sort, kind or descrip- 
tion whatsoever. 

Our members are highly satisfied with 
our service. We are in weekly touch 
with ALL New York City reliable mar- 
kets, and publish a bulletin for our 
members. If you want to sell what you 
write—write us today. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


175 Fifth Ave. SuiteD New York City 








RADIO WRITING 
PAYS 


National Broadcasting Co. says; “ ... the 
free lance writer has every opportunity of 
selling scripts to radio companies. Some of 
the most popular continuity on the air ts 
written by free lance writers, and, of course, 
the smaller stations are doubly anxious to get 
free lance material.” 

Radio writing has a technique of its own; not 
hard to acquire but vital to know. The intelligent 
writer can very readily acquire and use the methods 
employed for radio writing, thus opening up a new, 
broad, fertile market for his work. 

Hundreds of my own programs have been broad- 
cast and I am in touch with all good, reliable mar- 
kets. Before turning to free lancing I was Con- 
tinuity Editor of KMOX, the great St. Louis station, 

I will teach you to write radio continuity that 
will sell. My terms are money back if you are not 
satisfied. Write me today. 


DAVID FLOURNOY 


4171 Bingham Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 


Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 


Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, 


Center Point, Texas 
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HUMOR’S MAGIC TOUCH 
(Continued from page 29) 


knew this! There was a large volume pub- 
lished recently to prove that George Wash- 
ington suffered from human frailties like 
the rest of us. Personally, I’ll take John 
Kendricks Bangs’ version: 

Baron Munchausen has been telling one 
of his preposterous tales to amuse the din- 
ner guests of “A Houseboat on the Styx.” 
His veracity has been questioned. 

_ “Well, Washington, let me put the direct ques- 
tion to you,’ said the Baron. ‘Say you aren’t our 
host and under no obligation to be courteous. Do 
you believe I haven’t been telling the truth?’ 

““My dear Munchausen,’ said the General, 
‘don’t ask me. I’m not an authority. I can’t tell 
a lie—not even when I hear one és 

And there’s your whole debunkment in 
two paragraphs. The humor lies in the sur- 
prise of the unexpected retort, which comes 
from the lips of the Father of our Country. 

There are limitless other passages I would 
like to share with you, but one must make 
an end somewhere. 

Margaret Pedler’s serial, “Desert Sands,” 
comes to a close in an inferior manner, not 
because the editor wished it to, but because 
he couldn’t buy anything better. Look 
at it: 

“Even now, though you know who I am not, 
you don’t know who I am,” said Ryan. 

“*Son of an unknown Englishman and a Span- 
ish girl . . . Toni, beloved, you’re getting rather 
a sorry bargain, I’m afraid.’ 

“But Toni only smiled. 

“*Things like that don’t count,’ she answered. 


‘You are you—and I’m me. We're two human 
beings who love each other. That’s all that mat- 


>” 


ters. 


Well, there you are—prosaic and unex- 
citing—with all the facts worked out just 
as you must have expected. That is the 
matter-of-fact style which automatically 
ends everything at the altar. You can’t go 
on—because there’s nowhere to go. 

Four pages farther along, we come to a 
superior close of a lilting love story by Reita 
Lambert, titled “What Are You Doing To- 
night?” The heroine has discovered that 
her big moment was all a practical joke. 
Over the telephone, to the one and only 
man, who seems to be lost forever— 


“She said faintly, ‘What you must have thought 
of me!’ 
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“‘What I thought of you—’ He stopped. The 
wire buzzed and hummed. She could feel the 
magic phrase coming, and this time it worked. 
‘By the way,’ he said, ‘What are you doing to- 
night?’” 


There’s the entire denouement in the 
quick twist of that last sentence. A sentence 
that by its simplicity, accentuates the hero- 
ine’s relief; by its sudden shift of emotion, 
leaves you with a smile on your lips. The 
lovers go on although the story is ended. 
You are not told quite so bluntly, “the story 
ends here, good-bye, dear reader.” 

Most of these examples ignore the pulp 
paper magazines. Humor is not encouraged 
there. Too many writers would interpret 
such an editorial suggestion as meaning 
slapstick jokes. 

Humor may fill many exacting roles. It 
may bring into play a rich and accurate 
method of description. Jt can provide the 
pivot on which to shift delicate situations, 
or to draw out the suspense. 

So let one of the writer’s most serious 
studies be humor. There are more checks 
for stories without “subway faces.” 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Book Publishers 


Longmans, Green & Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. General book publishers. 














Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 275 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. W. F. Gregory, Manager. 
Book publishers only. “We are in need of man- 
uscripts of book length likely to command a prof- 
itable sale We report within three weeks; and 
payment is made on agreement.” 





The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. H.S. Latham, Trade Editor; Louise 
H. Seaman, Juvenile Editor; J. N. Myers, Med- 
ical Editor; P. A. Knowlton, School Texts Edi- 
tor; T. C. Morehouse, College Texts Editor. “We 
want book length material of practically every sort, 
except such technical books as are not adapted 
to textbook usage. We use photographs only as 
book illustrations, and then generally supplied by 
author. We use poetry in book length collections 
only. We report within three weeks, and pay- 
ment is arranged for in every case.” 





Class 


American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor; Erle Kauff- 
man, Assistant Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TEN STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 
DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW. 

The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as practically 
all of the major studios in New York have been shut down. 
Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is acceptable by us for representation. 

Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





. CASH FROM YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print, 
and are eager to buy more. 

Wherever you live there are subjects for 
thousands of interesting pictures that youcan 
make, and sell. Make good income in spare 
time with your camera. Quick sales of photo- 
graphs are being made regularly by U. 
members meaner after only a few weeks 
of delightful, easily understood instruction by 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now avail- 
able at low cost. Write Sodan der ‘ree Book and 
Full details of U. P. wes fsa marketing service. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION ! 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 141K, New York ] 
Without cost or obligation tell me how I may cash in 











on my camera. ] 
Name | 
Ecce reap aan ange ga a3 
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$$ RADIO ROYALTIES $$ 


A Great Opportunity 
For Writers 


CASH IN on this tremendous, rich new field that 
is paying big money to writers with good ideas for 
Radio Broadcast. 

You do not have to be an experienced writer. 
You may be just as capable of writing for Radio 
as other successful writers who are today in the 
big money. 

This is not a school. We have no courses or 
books to sell. But our Free Booklet, WRITING 
FOR RADIO, describes the most — and 
practical service for writers ever offered 

Our Sales Department submits to a selected list 
of Broadcasting Stations on a commission basis. 
Also such Radio material that has Talking Picture 
possibilities is submitted through Personal Repre- 
sentation to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. 

Send today for our Big Free Book on WRITING 
FOR RADIO. No cost or obligation. 


Universal Radio Service 


101 Meyer Bldg. 


Sierra Vista at Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 





CATCH THE 


EDITOR’S EYE 


First impressions are important. A neat Letterhead, 
bearing your name, address, and perhaps a list of publi- 
cations for which you have written, will be most helpful. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce our work and our line of Writers’ Supplies: 


250 8'4x11 Printed Letterheads, 
| See err, 
Cash with order; refunded if dissatisfied. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


GLOUCESTER, VA. 





“The Printed Word Lives”’ 


POETS:! WILL PUBLISH 


in my anthology of Selected Verse one or more of the first 
10 poems you send to me for my criticism, if you will ac- 
cept my suggestions for improving your technique. There 
is no further charge beyond my fee for criticism; $5.00 for 
10 poems. You will be mailed free an autographed copy of 
Anthology containing your verse. A free copy will also be 
sent to your favorite bookdealer and a notice of the appear- 
ance of your work in Kingsland’s Anthology sent your local 
newspaper. This is an opportunity to get your name before 
the public. Send return postage with poems. 


A. G. KINGSLAND, Editor 


2200 Locust St. Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














copy; $4 a year. “At present we are pretty well 
stocked, but will give consideration to brief stories 
dealing with interesting people of the forest—men 
ame women who have really accomplished some- 
thing in tree growing, game work, forest recreation, 
etc. We use articles on trees, forests, outdoor 
recreation, fishing, hunting, wild life, exploration, 
travel, but well stocked in this direction. Hack 
stuff stands no chance. We pay $1 and up for 
first class pictures. We use some poetry, but make 
no payment for it. We report within two weeks, 
and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 





The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
stories dealing with rifles, pistol, shotgun, target 
shooting, etc. Maximum length, 4,000 words. We 
publish practically no fiction. We use photographs 
when they accompany manuscripts. We do not 
use poetry. We report as soon as possible and 
pay lc a word on publication.” 





Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City, 
Dr. F. Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We rarely, if ever, use 
short stories unsolicited. Articles of interest to 
the Italians in this country are considered—i. e., 
travel articles concerning Italy, political and eco- 
nomic subjects on Italy, the social program and 
future of the Italians as a group in the United 
States, success articles (real successes) concern- 
ing Italians here, etc. We prefer to have photo- 
graphs accompany articles, but we do not pay for 
them. We do not use poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay 4c a word on acceptance.” 





The Mining Journal, 520—528 Title and Trust 
Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. Charles F. Willis, Edi- 
tor. Issued semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want feature articles of from 2,000 to 3,000 
words in length, illustrated by from one to three 
pictures. They should have a sufficient news angle 
to give an excuse for publication at the particular 
time. They may be about a state, a district, a 
single mine, or even some detail of a single mine. 
They should be semi-technical in nature. Short 
features should be from 1,00 to 1,500 words in 
length, illustrated by one picture and must be 
about something that is reasonably new, such as, 
for example, a description of a new property, 
with its history and plans and description of a 
new mill or something similar. Short news items 
from 150 to 500 words, intended for more com- 
plete items of news than are permitted in the news 
briefs, and should only be about the more im- 
portant mining operations. We also want news 
briefs and personals, items of news of mining ac- 
tivities or mining men. For Who’s Who we want 
stories from 150 to 400 words about the ac- 
tivities of some mining man who is actually making 
some important contribution to the mining prog- 
ress. Such a story should be accompanied by the 
picture of the man or a cut; should have a news 
angle and lead, but it is permissible to bring in 
his history and background. Editorial material is 
acceptable from readers or correspondents to be 
published under “Raises and Winzes” and over 
their own names. These editorial expressions 
should not exceed 200 words. Feature stories, 
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short features, Who’s Who’s, and editorials are 
paid for at the rate of 40c per column inch. Pic- 


tures are paid for at the same rate. Shorts, per- 
sonals, and news briefs are paid for at the rate of 
20c per column inch for all material which can 
be used. Payment is made on the first of the 
month following publication unless arranged other- 
wise on special assignments. Please give all cor- 
porate names of companies, full names of man- 
agers, Official positions and post office addresses 
in all stories, and try to write in the style and 
form as used in The Mining Journal. Remember 
that material which requires extensive rewriting 
is much less likely to be used.” 





Pacific Sportsman, 550 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. John C. Piver, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want fishing, 
hunting, boating stories from 300 to 1,400 words in 
length. We also wan photographs and poetry. 
We report within ten days after receipt of man- 
uscript, and pay $5 to $10 on publication.” 





The Parents’ Magazine, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We use scientific reports of research in the field 
of child care and training—must be authoritative, 
2,000 to 3,000 words in length. We are pretty 
well stocked and are not soliciting material at the 
present time, however. We want contributions to 
the following departments for which we pay $1 
each upon publication: Out of the Mouths of 
Babes (Jokes); Pointers for Parents (helpful 
household hints); Parental Problems and Ways 
of Meeting Them; and Feeding the Family 
(Recipes ).” 





The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
C. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want informative yet 
entertaining articles on aeronautical subjects. Ar- 
ticles on world travel by air, aerial exploration ex- 
peditions, flying fishing and hunting trips by sports- 
men, and unique uses of aircraft the world over. 
Articles on aeronautical history. Any unusual, 
amusing anecdotes of flying. Humorous short ar- 
ticles or ideas related to aviation. We do not 
want general discussions on these or other topics. 
All articles must be specific and detailed. We 
favor manuscripts written in a spirited, friendly 
style, spiced with clever verbal concoctions. Ma- 
terial written for popular consumption is taboo, 
for our readers are almost exclusively well edu- 
cated, persons of means who fly for the sport of 
it. Articles may range from 800 to 3,000 words 
in length. We also use a limited number of ar- 
ticles containing useful semi-technical informa- 
tion for sport fliers, such as cahe of instruments, 
layout of private flying fields, aerial photography 
for amateurs, acrobatic flying, etc. Finally we use 
short biographies of outstanding sport fliers. We 
can use beautiful photographs of flying in any of 
its phases. We do not use poetry. We report 
within two weeks, and pay lc a word and up for 
articles, and $3 for photographs, payment on 
publication.” 





Trust Companies Magazine, 2 Rector Street, New 
York City. C. A. Luhnow, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 60c a copy; $5 a year. “Trust Companies 
Magazine is the only national organ of the trust 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


QN_THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
(GRADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
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i Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in J 
i Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short story 
course sold by a reliable institution. Money back 
guarantee on all enrollments. 














A Good Plot Chart Is 
Worth $1.00 


The Swan Plot-Building Chart is compact, compre- 
hensive, systematic. It gives the three fundamental 
principles of literary composition, classifies in detail all 
the elements in the short story, lists the twelve basic 
instincts that motivate action. It is used successfully by 
teachers and writers. 

With each chart is included a digest of rules for 
writing the short story. 

Chart with special enclosure on The Secret of Orig- 
inality sent postpaid for only one dollar. Address: 


JOHN HAROLD SWAN 


2314 V Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Writer’s DIGEst 








THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 38000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 








EMOTIONS 


and Their Expression 


An analytical term-book and guide to emo- 
tional characterization giving among other things 
all acts of expression and actions caused by the 
fifty classes of emotion. Amateur and profes- 
sional writers praise this unique book highly. 


Now Ready. Price, Postpaid, $.80 


Nine other books, Action, Mind, etc.; get list. 
Money order is safest; wrap cash carefully; per- 
sonal check, add 10 cents; stamps, add 10%. 


C. V. SHOLL, Dept. 11, P. O. Box 5 


ASTORIA, NEW YORK 











There's a NE-W WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing | new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 


sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


plotting. Shortens your road FD FE 
Kee, 









to successful authorship. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
1836 pa Street, Denver, Colo. to 
Without obligation send free book about the Creative | Successful 
Developer. Writing 
MN cuiuadd inekcebssactcaskuniswieudsnnnsaeseoes 














PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs, 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Special rates for longer manuscripts. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 
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companies and banks throughout the United States 
having fiduciary powers, and as such aims to use 
articles of interest to those engaged in the man- 
agement of estates, both corporate and individual. 
We prefer articles of from 2,000 to 2,500 words 


in length.” 


World Convention Dates, 1350 Broadway, New 
York City. G. K. Dahl, Editor, Issued monthly; 
7d5c a copy; $10 a year. “Our magazine lists 19,000 
conventions annually, giving full data concerning 
them. Also contains an editorial section with 
articles on convention and association management. 
We are not in the market for feature articles at 
this time, but do buy a limited number of “shorts” 
100 to 300 words in length — describing new 
wrinkles on running conventions, banquets, con- 
ferences, trade shows, etc. We do not want inter- 
views with, or signed articles by, any person hav- 
ing goods or services to sell to convention-holding 
organizations. This category includes convention 
bureaus, hotel managers, professional entertain- 
ers, speakers’ bureaus, etc. We use photographs 
only on request. We do not use poetry. We re- 
port on manuscripts as soon as possible, and pay 
2c o ward on publication.” 








General, Literary, and Fiction 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Issued ten times a year; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want fiction, 1,500 to 3,000 words in 
length. We do not use poetry. We pay lc a word 
and up on acceptance.” 





The American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Margaret Mochrie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. A magazine 
for girls from twelve to seventeen. “We want 
short stories between 3,500 and 5,000 words, of 
girls and boys of high school age; also short 
mysteries and boarding school stories. We are not 
in the market for serials. Articles by special order 
only. We do not use poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay lc a word and up.” 





Current History, Times Annex, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. Spencer Brodney, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
articles, primarily informative, written by authori- 
ties on their subjects, on the international rela- 
tions and political, economic, social, and intellectual 
developments that make up the history of a 
changing world. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within a week, 
and pay 2c a word and up.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 
Frank A. Munsey Company, 250 Broadway, New 
York City. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. Howard 
V. Bloomfield, Editor. “Our magazine is a quick 
and wide-open market for short stories and novel- 
ets particularly, at rates of one and one-half 
cents a word and up. Probably no magazine in 
the detective field buys a wider variety of stories, 
and from a greater number of writers, than this 
one. A number of the important contributors have 
emerged from the ‘slush writers,’ and every reason- 
able effort is made to encourage promising begin- 
ners. Novelets are desired for this popular week- 
ly from 12,000 to 20,000 words, and short stories 
from 2,000 to 8,000 words. No types are barred, 
but gangsters and dope plots are generally avoided.” 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus.....cccccccccccccccece cGanO 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary.cccccccccccccccccccece 200 
Funk & Wagnalis 

Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

PO Oe a on ocecccceeesessévccsesnecs SED 

mbrose Bierce 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 


er: 

Woolley’s New Handbook of Composition..... 1.40 
Revised and Enlarged by F. W. Scott 

College Handbook of Composition........... 1.50 
Woolley & Scott 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Profit.........csceecsceceee 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures...........+++.. 2.50 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story................ 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories............++++ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Piet of the Short Stery...ccceccccccccvccescs 180 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story....ccccccccccccces 1.00 

hunn 

Welting the Short Story... .ccccccccccccsccoss BS 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Short Max’B. Ov aaah 2.25 


The oa | eg Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Stories of H. G. Wells...........+.++ 4.00 

Laments for the Liwing..ccccccccceccccccsce BO 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Titling wcccccccccccccsccccccccccccccces 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 


FICTION WRITING 


Writing Journalistic Features.............- 3.00 
By Perley Reed 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. yy 

Fiction Writing for Profit..........ss.s+e. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction rene vescoccccsons SAB 
James Knapp Reev 

Emotional Values in 1 Fiction Writing........ 80 
James Knapp Reev 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

TO WES TEs cc ccscecccsceccccccss BMD 
A. M. Mathieu 

Reporting for Beginners.........+++e-+s+++ 3.00 
Charles D. Macdougal 





for which I enclose...... Cevedsaeeaenewes Jvskewbewess 
DE. sisinadsowcsdeepesarwcupeamatwenasenseeee sacee 
MEE. hawiircreiwipesidseainecaneta wes ae Scesees 
DR cndiuvemenauweer Saoniatone Ce ner I a a re eA 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 

book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 

ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 


Art of Versification..........eceecccesees - $200 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhhypemes GRE BASS. .cccccccccccccccecocse OS 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s ans Dictionary.....ccccccece 250 

. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted........ee+eeeeee++ 2.00 

Barbe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Art of Inventing Characters............... 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Pets end Parasealtles. .cccccccccesvcecese B58 

Universal Plot Catalogue............++e+++ 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction.............. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Techmique....ccccccccccecsccccccse BOS 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


MISCELLANEOUS 
20 Best Short Stories in Ray Long’s 20 Years 
60 TEGO occ cccncd eee coccccccccccces BOO 


Psychology for =~ MNMAE cc. aoece' open 2.50 
Prof. H. Jixon 


Training for Rn A £60 tbeeeesedensece Ge 
Kletser 

Cartooning and Drawing..........2++++++++ 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel...... Seeesdercesoedsionsoven Sr 
Ford Madox Ford 

Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Anthology of English Prose.........+..++-+- 3.00 
Edited by Herbert Reed 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The Writer’s Book... .cccoccccccccsccccccce BOO 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story........+... 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell........ccceeeecceres 250 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing........eeeeeeeeee- 200 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay....ccccccccccccccsccccs BOO 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.............+-.. 4.00 

Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Juvenile Story Writing.........eeeeeeeeee+ 210 

obinson 

The Magazine Article.........eeeeeeseeee- 3.00 
Crawford 

Writing for Profit... .cccccccccvcccccsccccsce BOO 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual...... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks..............++ 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Real Money.......+-.eeee+eee+ 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio........+seee+eee++- 3.00 
Seymour & Martin 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY 


characterizes my typing. Minor corrections made and 
your manuscript put into attractive form on good bond 
paper for 40 cents a 1000 words. Special rate on 
more than 10,000 words: 35 cents a 1000. Money order 
with manuscript. 


MARY L. NEWKIRK 
1810 Devon Road, Columbus, Ohio 








GOOD TYPING 


Prompt service at 30c thousand words. 
One carbon, postage one way. 
Special rate on books. 


EDNA A. STEWART 


Box 600, St. Joseph, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurate typing to conform to editorial requirements. 
Includes corrections in spelling, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc. Efficient and prompt. 50c per 1000 words. 
Carbon copy free. 


Florence Lyman 
524 Stover Street, Fort Collins, Colorado 








A WELL PREPARED MANUSCRIPT 


impresses editors favorably. We type your story 
or novel neatly, accurately, with correct spacing 
and paragraphing. Grammatical errors and faulty 
sentence structure corrected free of charge. 35c 
per 1000, including carbon. Bond paper. Prompt- 
ness assured. Please enclose fee with manuscript. 


WRITER’S TYPING SERVICE 
Box 7, Station M Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Expertly. To Meet Editorial Requirements. Accurate, 
Neat, Prompt Service. 50c Thousand. One Carbon. Duplicate 
Title and Final ee Cig | if Wished in Spelling, 
Punctuation, Paragraphing. CORRECT SPANISH. crea 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATIO. 


VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
To meet editorial requirements and approval. Gram- 
matical and other corrections. Neatness outstanding 
and satisfaction guaranteed. With one carbon copy, 
50 cents per thousand words. 
Expert typist since 1900. 
JOHN H. REVENAUGH 

500 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





NEATLY TYPED MANUSCRIPTS 


Mailed flat make a good impression on the Editor. 
Prompt and Expert service. Minor corrections. 
40c per 1000 words with carbon copy. Good 20-Ib. 
paper. Market suggestions. Book rates. 


G. BLACKMORE 
1334 Highbridge Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 











Everyday Science and Mechanics, 100 Park 
Place, New York City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles on constructional topics—woodwork- 
ing, metal working, etc., and simple experiments. 
All articles must be illustrated with sketches or 
photographs. We do not use any considerable 
number of general articles; do not wish write-ups 
of industrial processes, highly technical articles on 
engineering details, engineering, fiction, etc. Pho- 
tographs must present some novelty in appearance 
as well as in subject. It would be well to query 
us before submitting any long article of a general 
nature; that is, not constructional. A number of 
short items are used each month; household hints, 
wrinkles, how to make it; utilization of old auto 
parts, etc. For these, however, a copy of the 
magazine should be consulted to determine what 
is in demand. We can use good articles up to a 
couple of thousand words. The illustrations must 
be proportional to the length of the article. Shorts 
of any size, if illustrated. Photographs must be 
large and clear. Small snapshots can seldom be 
used. We do not use poetry. We report as soon 
as possible and pay lc and up a word on publi- 
cation for articles, and $2 and up for photographs.” 





The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. F. W. 
Beckman, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c 
a year. “We want short fiction (largely of rural 
life), serials, verse, feature material dealing with 
farm home activities, community activities. At the 
present time, however, purchases are limited be- 
cause of an oversupply of manuscripts on hand. 
We use photographs to illustrate features. We 
also use poetry. We report within two weeks, and 
pay lc a word on acceptance.” 





Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles 
from 1500 to 2000 words in length, all treated 
from the woman angle; articles offering original 
solutions of women’s problems, or articles on con- 
troversial subjects of especial interest to women; 
timely articles on present day social and economic 
problems; articles on science or the scientific 
method applied to promoting general social bet- 
terment; articles on politics and international 
problems from the woman angle; brief humorous 
articles on business women’s problems and foibles; 
health and recreational articles; success stories— 
but only of very exceptional women; informative 
articles regarding conditions or enterprises of 
especial interest to women; short shorts dealing 
with business women and their problems; prac- 
tical articles on business advancement, or on how 
women may make or keep money. We do not 
return rejected artcles unless return postage is 
enclosed. We use photographs and poetry, but 
verse must not be more than four or five stanzas. 
We report on manuscripts within three months, 
and pay from $10 to $35 on acceptance.” 














Yes Sir! Ill Follow Copy! Even if it flies out the window 


But if you ask me to, I’ll do more than “just follow copy.” I make corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence structure on all scripts I type for you at 50c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. For straight typing, 40c a thousand words. Carbon free. Experienced, skillful work. 


Box: 551, Bohan Typing Service Carrizo Springs, Texas 
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The New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. H.W. Ross, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We want fiction from 400 
to 2000 words in length; factual and biographical 
material up to 2500 words ; verse. We do not 
use photographs. We pay on acceptance.” 





Syndicates 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 598 Madison 
Ave. New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, 
Editor. “We are a news service for business and 
class journals; unsolicited material is considered, 
though not encouraged. We want trade and tech- 
nical magazine features, articles on sales plans, 
first-hand business data for business and technical 
publication; interviews with national figures on 
commercial subjects. Query before submitting. 
News from field men (local correspondents) ; 
stories about conspicuously successful sales policies 
and people. We pay one-half cent to two cents 
a word for material accepted.” 





King Editors’ Features, Glen Ridge, N, J. A. 
Rowden King, Editor. “We prefer articles in 
series (three to twelve), each about 600 to 1200 
words long. There should be a series-title, to 
link all together, and there should be a sub-title 
for each chapter in the series. Each of the latter 
should take up some separate phase of the general 
series subject. We seldom handle single-chapter 
manuscripts. What we specially want is articles 
on special phases of retail merchandising which 
are full of practical suggestions and new facts. 
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WE NEED STORIES! 


We are short story specialists and handle nothing 
else. We have concentrated on the market require- 
ments and sales possibilities of short stories, realizing 
that only one thing at a time can be done well. 

If you have some good short stories from one to 
six thousand words, written in dramatic third-person 
form, emotional, fast-moving action development— 
slanted to one of the big classes of readers—we can and 
will place them for you, and to your advantage. We 
begin with the top-paying markets and try the stories 
on from twenty to forty magazines until sold. Stories 
strong in plot and dramatic emotionalism will bring 
from one to two cents per word; those not so strong 
will bring around a half-cent per ‘word; if the story is 
not keyed to either of these lists we have a group of 
markets that allow a few dollars per script for copy 
they can use. 

We cover the field completely. No agent can do 
more, few can or will do as much. Postage will cost 
you more than our directed, efficient service, should 
you send the story to four or five magazines for which 
the story seems suited but which are not buying at the 
time. We defy you to get better service regardless of 
what you pay. Editors buy stories—nothing else— 
remember that. 

Send us your stories. You forget about them and 
the new postage rates until we send you checks! Use 
your time in creative work, for which your talent is 
best suited. 

Reading fee of $1 must accompany each 
script—also stamped return envelope. Six 
stories for $5, twelve for $10, if in one 
mailing. 

IF REVISION WILL MAKE THE STORY SAL- 
ABLE, WE SUGGEST IT FREE! In any case you 
get a concise, comprehensive criticism of the story if 
it is unsalable. 

Mail or express your stories to us now while you are 
in the mood 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 




























































Here is What “The Writer’s Market” 
Contains 

The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs, little 
theaters, etc., etc. 


ww 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer’s market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
| 22 East 12TH Srrust 


Cincinnati, OnI0 


| Send me one postpaid copy of the 1982 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $8.00. If 

| I am not satisfied I will return the book within ene 

i week and you will refund my money in full. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



























Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS! 


is the experience of James P. Olsen. 
In less than 60 days after purchas- 
ing PLOT GENIE he sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Shortly 
after that he reported the sale of 
$1,400 more—all worked out with 
GENIE. 
He says PLOT GENIE excels 
Aladdin’s Genie. 
“Incidentally, I have at my elbow letters from Fiction House and 
Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly $1,400.00! I 
worked these out with Genie. 
“The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this Genie 
tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his Genie! 
“Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from falling 
ick and bring the new ones up. No course in story writing 
could possibly take one, step by step, through the requisites of 
a good yarn as does Genie.’ 
Plots are what count 
Genie’s plots are countless! 
inal—Unusual— Workable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Endorsed by American Fiction Guild. Profes- 
sional writers have found it a veritable gold mine. It is 
in constant use in the Story Departments of every major 
Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. It is used and 
endorsed by universities and colleges and praised by new 
writers who find it a means to financial success, 
What is it—books—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send “‘Perfect Plotter,” which 
contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot 
synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone may Pond 

you what is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 





in modern writing. 
They are Orig- 


25c, coin or postage, and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


Ernest E. Gagnon Company 


791 Union Insurance Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 









How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. | 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, a ror lay 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN ‘taught by our gat of pcerary ex- 

perts, headed by P Berg 
Esenwein, so critic and teacher; diese’ of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members - the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. e editors recognize it, for 

y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 8 Springfield, Mass. 


eh ublish The W% Library, 18 volumes; desc: 
“e ye ao kets free. Wor +: te Viterary wor The ferter LO 
kers; sample copy 
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WritTer’s DIGEST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


We have covered such subjects as the following 
from one angle or another, although it is easily 
possible that they might be profitably recovered 
from new angles: Window displays, telephone 
retailing, price maintenance, price cutting, hand- 
to-mouth buying, employees’ health, employee- re- 
muneration methods, chain store competition, etc. 
We pay on a royalty basis only—one-third of 
the gross receipts going to the author, King 
Editors’ Features meeting all of the expenses of 
syndication. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must accompany all manuscripts.” 





Trade 


43 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph Dubin, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want news, interviews, 
and special articles of interest to manufacturer 
and dealer in malt syrup, cordials, hops, bottle 
caps, and all other home-bottling supplies. No 
fiction or poetry. We use photographs to supple- 
ment articles. We report as soon as received, 
and pay a minimum of one cent a word on pub- 
lication,” 


Malt Age, 





Juvenile 


Little Folks, Hector, Minn. Mrs, Edith Cling 
Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. A 
magazine for children from four to eight years. 
“We want stories not over 450 words; verse up 
to sixteen lines. We are especially interested in 
good religious stories and verse. We use snap- 
shots occasionally to illustrate articles, for which 
we pay 25c each. We report within one week, 
and pay %c a word for prose, and 50c for verse 
of sixteen lines. Payment for material is made 
on publication.” 





Meyer Druggist, 217 South 4th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. S. B. Simpson, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We want articles of interest and value to the 
retail druggist on merchandising—window dis- 
plays—the fountain, etc. We do not use photo- 
graphs unless requested. We pay for material on 
acceptance.” 


Announcements 


The Reading Towne Players, 244 Jameson Place, 
Reading, Pa. “We are a new dramatic group, not 
averse to producing plays by new and unknown 
authors. We are in need of material, both the 
long and short plays, of all types—comedy, trag- 
edy, fantasy, etc. We shall be glad to examine 
any manuscripts submitted and are willing to 
consider them for presentation in our little theatre, 
We pay no set royalty, but arrange all terms 
according to the wishes of the author. Return 
postage must accompany all manuscripts sub- 
mitted.” 


Radio Station WHBL, Sheboygan Press Bldg., 
Sheboygan, Wis. Andrew Hertel, Manager. “We 
want short skits from five to fifteen minutes; 
program ideas. We report by return mail, and 
pay according to merit of material, after broad- 
cast.’ 
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“The Literary Business BéingWhat Itls... 


Never once in the fifteen vears or more that I have been in this business of helping writers 
did 1 follow the fashion of implying that it was possible to achieve success without working 
for it. Instead, I have stressed the point that success belongs, not to the merely talented, but 
to the talented and persevering. 


This letter from one of my many clients who now have their stories in print is illuminating: 


“I got across by dint of two things: the help you have given me, znd my own 
honest sweat. 


“The literary business being what it is, there seems to be a whale of a lot of bunk 
floating around. Glowing promises of easy wealth clutter the mails; and it seems 
something of a high crime to extract money from new writers by fostering dreams of 
sudden wealth and fame without work and training. 

“The thing I admire most about your service is your absolute frankness and 
honesty. You don’t kid anybody. You told me at the start I’d have to work to make 
the most of your help. Such frankness is just as valuable to the new writer as are 
your expert coaching and searching criticism. . . . | am sure that no writer who is in 
earnest can go wrong in obtaining your expert, frank, yet sympathetic help. It is 
the best investment I ever made in the writing game.’”’” (Name on request.) 


And here is a letter from a Professional Collaboration client: 


“That your methods are far superior to anyone else’s I can truthfully attest from 
my own experience. As you know, I work on a newspaper as a feature writer. When 
many of the staff were laid off,l was kept on with an increase in pay .... You have 
taught me ‘how’ by doing, not by reading.”” (Name on request.) 


I receive similar letters constantly, and only limitations of space prevent publishing hun- 
dreds of them. IF YOU WISH TO LEARN WHAT CAN REALLY BE OBTAINED 
IN THE WAY OF WORTHWHILE LITERARY HELP, IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
WRITE ME. To sincere inquirers I shall be glad to send letters from clients—letters thank- 
ing me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; letters concerning sales; 
letters reporting that this client and that has secured a Staff position 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


The terms were given in detail in former issues of this magazine. The fee is most 
nominal, covering every item of expense. Full details are given in my booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” containing information vital to every writer and not 
obtainable elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


In this Service, the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the plot germ 
to the completed manuscript. The client learns “how” by DOING, not by READING. 
Particulars on request. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MS. IT MAY SOLVE THE ENTIRE MYSTERY OF 
THE REJECTION SLIPS AND START YOU, TOO, ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS! 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY ocx resnciscs, Crtironsia 


Author of — OF = 
“Saniion Tae Caiiers Checks” .. 2... cccvevvcsess $3.00 Postpaid r 
ohm ee ee ere $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P.O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)..............46- $2.50 Postpaid HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK 














































Like the Autogiro— 
IT’S 
DIFFERENT 


The Sterling Model 


SMITH-CORONA 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO AUTHORS’ REQUIREMENTS 
AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


IKE a sensational novel that launches a new movement in literature; like the autogiro which rep- 
resents a milestone in aviation progress, the Smith-Corona sets a new standard in_ portable 
typewriters. 

Before you buy a typewriter, make the ‘‘Manuscript 

Copy Test.’’ Take a page of your latest story or article 

and copy a paragraph on the Smith-Corona and the 

remainder on any or all ordinary portables. 

You will be amazed and delighted at the difference— 

at the ease and speed of typing neat, perfect copy on the 

Smith-Corona. ‘‘Piano-Key”’ action, floating Smith shift, 

high speed carriage return lever—these are only some of 

the exclusive features that distinguish Smith-Corona 

performance. 


CONVENIENT TERMS ARRANGED 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD MACHINE 


The Smith-Corona costs no more than an ordinary port- 
able, $60, including combination carrying case and per- 
sonal traveling bag. 

Fill in the coupon below for complete information, and 
for a FREE copy of ‘‘The Writer's Guide,’’ an invaluable 
handbook on plot construction, scenario writing, prepa- 
ration and marketing of manuscripts. 


| LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
| 51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16-J, New York, New York 


| [ ] Send full information about the Smith-Corona. 
| [ ] Send free copy of ‘‘The Writer's Guide.” 


| Quote allowance on my = : typewriter. Serial No. 


| Name 











